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PRESTIGE PAYS OFF 


Let PAGEANT PRESS publish your book 


Profit by the Experience of Professional Authors: 


In the field of cooperative publishing Pageant Press is held 
in the highest esteem by literary critics. The reason is— 
Pageant Press selects books that warrant consideration. That 
is why Pageant Press books are accepted by libraries, book- 
sellers, and schools. Prestige builds confidence. That is why 
professional authors come back again and again and again 
to Pageant Press. 


See What We Do For You: 


When you send us a manuscript it is submitted to our board 
of readers and editors. Within a week you get a FREE RE- 
PORT on the merits of your book, its sales possibilities, and 
the cost of publication. If your book is accepted, it will be 
edited (if necessary) and beautifully designed. It will be sent 
to reviewers, aggressively publicized, advertised, and offered 
to our large list of booksellers. You will get 40% royalty... 
and your book will be submitted to movie companies and re- 
print houses. 


Send For Our Free Book: 


It tells you all about the successful plan that has helped over 
500 authors and made Pageant Press one of the ten top pub- 
lishing houses in America. If your manuscript is not quite 
ready, write us about it and get our advice. No obligation. If 
your manuscript is finished, send it in for our complete free 
report. 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 
PAT MARLOWE, Editor-in-Chief 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 
GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd. 
CANADA: Burns & MacEachern 
DENMARK: Grafisk Forla 
BELGIUM: Les Editions 
ITALY and FRANCE: Gherado Casini 
NORWAY: Per Mortensen 
SWEDEN: Albert Bonniers Forlag 
SWITZERLAND: Graphis Press 
JAPAN: Charles Tuttle Co. 
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Here’s How 
We Are Helping Writers 


Increase Their Income 


In ALL Fields Of Creative Writing: 
Short Stories, Mysteries, Articles, 
Television-Radio 


Top Slick Writer Praises Palmer 

“What | learned about magazine writing from Palmer 
Institute has been invaluable to me ever since. Naturaiiy 
I'm an enthusiastic booster for the Staff and the course, 
which | consider the finest of its kind in existence any- 
where.’’—Keith Monroe (Sells regularly to Post, Collier’s, 
Reader's Digest) 


First Two Stories Bring $255 


“Before completing the Palmer course | sold two stories— 
one for $110 and the other for $145. They were punched 
out on a borrowed typewriter, a two-bit dictionary and the 
Palmer lessons. When the going got tought, | turned to the 
lessons. The answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But 
with the continued help I’m receiving from the Palmer staff 
| know I'll be lucky again.’W—Adam B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


22 Article Sales 


“I'm glad to be able to say that I’ve sold twenty-two 
articles, two of which were lesson assignments. These sales 
were due to my Palmer training, so | take this opportunity 
of expressing my sincere appreciation of the value of the 
course.’"—Amy May Davidson, Chapleau, Ontario. 


Sells To POST, CBS, and NBC 


“Although | had written for a number of years, it was 
only after completing your first few lessons that | began 
to know what a short story was. Your simple, direct ap- 
proach to the problems has been of enormous value. My 
work is not only improved but has become much easier since 
taking the Palmer course.’’-—Graham Doar. 


Entire Income From Writing 

“Thanks for all your help since | graduated in ‘32. In 
that year | sold my first story. Since then my entire income 
has been from writing. | believe the Palmer course is ex- 
cellent, it was certainly a milestone in my career.’’—A. E. 
Van Vogt (An all-time great in science-fiction) 


Accept This FREE Offer 


Whether you are a beginner or selling writer you'll want 
to investigate the opportunities Palmer offers you to reap 
greater profits and attain maximum success. If you have 
never received Palmer’s 40-page book, “The Art Of Writing 
Salable Stories,” or seen any of its home-study instruction 
material, you really owe it to yourself to send this coupon 
or simply write for them. It may be the turning point in your 
career. See for yourself—Send today! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Desk G-104, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Since 1917 


Approved 
for Veterans 


Member, National Home Study Council 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 


REE Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-104 


Please send me free book, ‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” and typical instruction material ex- 
plaining how | may make the most of my writin 
a This request is confidential, no salesman wi 
call. 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here o 


Mr. ) 
Miss ) 
Address 
City Zone State 
| 3 


COMET BOOKS 
are headliners! 


Our enthusiastic reviews are only a 
small sampling of the results of our pub- 
licity activities. Publicity and promo- 
tional campaigns for each book here at 
Comet are worked out on an individual 
basis, a policy which is followed through 
in the actual physical production of a 
book. No assembly line jobs—we regard 
each of our titles and each of our authors 
as worthy of individual attention. Just 
as your jacket, title page, chapter layout. 
etc. are unique, so are the promotional 
and publicity media unique. When your 
campaign is planned, such factors as sub- 
ject matter of the book, appeal to specific 
regions, professions, etc. are considered. 


Our sales have proven our ability; 
Comet’s sales records show that our out- 
standing successes have been with poetry, 
biography, fiction, juveniles and religious 
books. Comet Press Books offers top 
quality in design, production, promo- 
tion, advertising, publicity and SALES! 
And all at lower subsidies. Newspaper 
inches lead to sales, and consequently to 
our new policy of lowered author subsi- 
dies. 


Your book can be in the news in 1955! 
We are looking and working beyond 
Christmas now. Send for our FREE in- 
formative booklet, PUBLISHING 
YOUR BOOK, which tells all about co- 
operative publishing. Send your manu- 
script today for a prompt, free analysis 
of production and sales potential. Comet 
reports within a week! 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


DEPT. AJ-10, 11 W. 42 ST., NEW YORK CITY 


What Readers Say 


Money in Short Articles 


In the early '20’s, a copy of A&J came to my 
desk, and I have been a subscriber ever since. 
That was it! The bug hit me and I became a 
writer, as an avocation. A clergyman in my second 
pastoral charge, I began to slant portions of my 
sermons toward various publications. I recall 
one sermon on “Faith” which, slanted toward 
various magazines, sold three of them. 

During succeeding years, your column “What 
Editors Want” has been a continual source of 
profitable markets for me, and the majority of my 
sales have come from information in A @ J. I 
have specialized in the short article of around 
1,000 words, and these have been my entire living 
for the past seven years. 

This letter is primarily motivated by a desire to 
tender belated appreciation of your publication. 
About the best investment I ever made was the 
subscription I sent to A&J away back about 
thirty years or so ago. 

J. SHENTON LopGE 
Newport News, Va. 


Encouragement Plus Determination 


Gathering mostly rejection slips 
For articles and smallish quips 

I put my doubtful pieces by 
Till I could see with critic’s eye. 


When those chill forms, so deftly phrased, 
No longer left me numb and dazed 

I sought, dispassionate, the cause 

And came up with these admitted flaws. 


Technique—flimsy; articles—froth. 
So I satirized Failure, and sent that off. 
Not good enough yet; but I’ll do better 
For that editor wrote an encouraging letter! 
Eva M. BRADBURY 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Too Many Markets? 


I have been disappointed that so much space 
in your magazine has been given to listing mar- 
kets and so little given to inspirational or tech- 
nique articles. 

The latter is what I need and would profit by. 
Out of pages and pages of markets I would be 
interested in only a very few. 

NELLE S. BAXTER 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


A New Jersey Group 


The North Jersey Writers Roundup is accept- 
ing new members, preferably full-time writers, 
but also new writers who are serious and are con- 
sidering writing as a career. Of course there are 
no dues as we are a self-help group. 

James A. Brown 
Secretary 
227 Waverly Ave., 
Newark 8, N. J. 
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RALPH E. FITZ-GIBBON 
Executive Director 
604 BEDELL BUILDING 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


Dear You Who Should Want Criticism: 


Practically anyone--adult or juvenile, savant or moron—can regis- 
ter an opinion about anything. 


An opinion, though stronger than an impression, is weaker than posi- 
tive knowledge yet often is something vague (suggestive of caprice or whim) 
and frequently is but a notion. 


Of what value--then--can be a shrug of the shoulders, a wry face or 
a thumbing of the nose? 


Criticism, on the contrary--the art of judging with knowledge and 
propriety of the beauties and faults of art or literature, of moral values, 
of the soundness of scientific hypotheses et cetera—can be valuable. 


Often it is said that "criticism (Zeuxis wrote this 2350 years ago) 
comes easier than craftsmanship". Yet it is a fact that indifferent or 
careless criticism can be just as devastating as an unscrupulous physician's 
rash or contemptuous diagnosis. 


Obviously, then, the best critic is that craftsman who knows where- 
in fault lies and who possesses the ability to correct it. Usually, he is 
a professional and has proven his ability through accomplishment. 


"The Man With Two Bodies" is proof of its author's accomplishment. 
A book-reviewer has said that it is "exactingly terse; the sentence structure 
is immaculate; the novel structure, cleanly kept." Written by the director 
of this cooperative, it lends authority to his able criticisms. 


An autographed copy of this novel may be purchased here for $2.75. 
It need not be purchased, though, for this 'proof of the pudding’ will be 
mailed as,a bonus to each writer who asks for it when submitting—for 'gloves 
off' criticism—an original manuscript of not more than 5,000 words (story, 
thesis, article, or a synopsis and part of a book-length) with an accompany- 
ing fee of $5.00. 


If merited by that submission, an invitation to join NOOHA TAGA— 
and to make subsequent submissions--thereafter will be forthcoming. 


Very sincerely yours, 


df, 
Jack C. Butterfield 
K 
4. H. Reed 
| 
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PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer's Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood ‘’Brief’’ gives you the whole story 
in capsule form—plot, characterization, 
background, dialogue. It’s yours, exclusively, 
written especially for you—no two Sherwood 
““Briefs’’ are the same—each is 1000 words 
or more—an invaluable tool that does all 
the mechanical work for you, lets you write 
creatively! Short story, book length, radio, 
telvision, movie—you name it, SHERWOOD 
“BRIEFS” IT! 


It’s never too late to start—and the time 
to start is NOW, if you want to cash in 
on the largest, most lucrative market in 
publishing history—so—do it now—full 
information will reach you return mail. 


Write for details. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place, Pomona, Calif. 


J. CHARLES DAVIS II & ASSOCIATES 


Offer the sincere writer a service evalua- 
tion, criticism and analyzation and, where 
marketable, sales help. 


Davis has four legitimately published books, 
many radio, T.V. and movie plays to his credit, has 
contributed to over 50 national magazines. He has 
contributed to encyclopedias and reference books, 
and is a newspaper columnist. 


The associates are chosen for their aptitude in 
various branches of writing. No poetry. 
Each 


No courses. No mimeographed matter. 


writer is treated as an individual; careful and prompt 
service rendered. 


Fee, $10.00 (with mss. to 10 thousand words) 


Collaboration, revision or ghosting by arrange- 
ment. 


J. CHARLES DAVIS Il & ASSOCIATES 


P. O. Box 77533 
Station D, 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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DIRECT FROM 
EDITORS’ DESKS 


Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, will pay 5c or more a word for 2,000-word 
fact articles dealing dramatically with present- 
day railroad problems, plus $5 or more for each 
photo used. (No historical copy.) Query the 
editor, Freeman H. Hubbard. 

The readers’ letters department of the maga- 
zine will pay $10 for close-up face snapshots of 
pretty gir!s over 16, each accompanied by a first- 
person letter, written by the girl or ghost-written, 
giving details of her railroad background, rail- 
roader_ relatives, railroad experiences, pointed 
comments on the magazine, ete. 


Av] 


Florida Outdoors, Sun City, Fla., is in the mar- 
ket for fishing and boating articles with a Florida, 
Bahama, or Caribbean slant. Stories of persons 
with odd outdoor occupations in Florida, as well 
as stories of little-known spots in the state, are 
needed. The magazine occasionally buys picture 
stories and single photographs. No fiction or 
poetry. 

Rates are 14c-2c a word but the editor, Bill 
Stephens, hopes to increase these by the first of 
the year. 

AvJ 

The new address of the Rotarian is 1600 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. This magazine, of which Karl 
K. Krueger is editor, pays on acceptance first- 
class rates for authoritative business and indus- 
trial articles, travel sketches, humor, and essays. 

Av] 

The Quarter Horse Journal, Box 2290, Am- 
arillo, ‘Texas, is in the market for articles on 
quarter horses, rodeo horses, rodeo people, ranch- 
ers, and cowboys, also for cartoons within the 
field of the magazine. Payment is 2c a word on 
acceptance. Lewis Nordyke is editor. 

Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa., seeks articles to 2,000 words on all subjects 
connected with cats, also photo stories and verse. 
Raymond D. Smith is editor. Payment is $5- 
$12.50 an article, $3-$5 a photograph, 10c a line 
for verse. 


The Lewistown Daily News, Lewistown, Mont. 
is a new non-paying market for verse of all types. 
Address Bob Nystedt. 


COMING IN A&J 


Symbolism Will Help Your Story—F. A. Rockwell 
The New Look in Westerns—William Hopson 
What Has Happened to Editors?—Charles Angoff 
The Invisible Character—Lloyd Eric Reeve 
Conflict in Fact Writing—Frank W. Ball 


Watch for these and other important features in 
future issues of Author & Journalist. 
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Norman Sklarewitz, who edits Modern Man, 
plans a new magazine to start in the coming win- 
ter—Guns Magazine. William B. Edwards will be 
technical editor. 

Mr. Edwards outlines the needs of the new 
publication as follows: 


This magazine is devoted to covering the full range 
of subjects of interest to gun collectors and shooters. 
Stories will be fully illustrated and should be written 
with the prospect of good photographs in mind. Need- 
ed are stories on the history, technical features, and 
hand-finishing techniques of rifles, pistols and  shot- 
guns. 

Issues will contain illustrated how-to-do-it stories on 
target shooting techniques, hand loading, hunting 
methods as they apply to the weapons used, etc. The 
whole field of small arms interest from muzzle loaders 
to machine guns will be presented. The dominant ac- 
cent will be on small arms but features will be present- 
ed on edged weapons, armor, cannon, and military 
armament. 

Contributors are urged to query before going ahead 
with articles. Technique and accuracy are of para- 
mount importance. Rates for text begin at 3c a word 
and go up depending on quality. Photographs will 
bring $3-$5, also depending on quality. Articles should 
be 1,500 to 4,000 words. Reports in about two weeks; 
payment on acceptance. 

Guns should be addressed at 542 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10. 


Ab] 


Good news for poets is the announcement of 
a new poetry quarterly, the New Orleans Poetry 
Journal, to start early in 1955. The editor is 
Dr. Richard Ashman, well-known scientist, who 
is also a widely published poet. He may be ad- 
dressed at 5902 Marshal Foch St., New Orleans 
24; 
Here is Doctor Ashman’s description of the 
forthcoming magazine: 


It will be devoted to poetry which communicates, 
ranging in quality from good to the best obtainable. 
We will reject better than good, highly sophisticated 
poetry in favor of less good but honest verse, and 
shall publish a little work by relatively obscure writ- 
ers who are trying to do an honest job. We incline 
slightly to the poetry of Thomas Ferril and Robert 
Frost, but any type is acceptable, if it pleases us. 
We think some of the earlier Wallace Stevens is, per- 
haps, the best modern poetry. We have occasionally 
liked poems by Lysander Kemp, Leah Bodine Drake, 
Felix Stefanile, Charles G. Bell, Ruth DeLong Peter- 
son, Terence Heywood, Don Geiger, Cloyd Criswell, 
K. Raeburn Miller, Miriam Jans, to mention a few, 
picked at random. We do not want pretty, super- 
ficial stuff, or traditional echoes. We shall not be in- 
fluenced by names. Good light verse is acceptable. 

Payment will be made on publication, ranging up- 
ward from ten cents a line, but not less than four 
dollars a m. Poems should not exceed 100 lines, 
though later this limit may be extended. 


It is Pageant, not Parade, that is in the market 
for features and profiles full of liveliness and 
timeliness. Through error the August Author & 
Journalist named the wrong magazine. Address 
your queries to Harris Shevelson, Pageant, 535 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. No MSS. should be sub- 
mitted without previous correspondence. 

[Continued on Page 27] 
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YOU 
ARE IN A CLASS 
BY YOURSELF 


The PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
operates in a uniquely personal way. In addition to 
teaching you STEP-BY-STEP the fiction techniques which 
lead to sales, The Workshop will guide you to a maga- 
zine group of your own selection, and you will be helped 
to do the best work of which you are capable. Each sug- 
gestion and criticism will be made with your particular 
background and needs and wishes in mind. 
YOU WILL BE A CLASS OF ONE 
Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is all 
written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind and 
cemented into the story structure, but 
STEP BY STEP 


as you plan and write it. You correct your mistakes as 
you go a and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE WORK 
YOU. 


BEHIND 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped 
self-addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-A, Brooklyn, 3 
Licensed by New York State | 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 


better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 
learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, ‘Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 


Address 


= FREE 


2 
Tue Hanover Bana 
- 


Thesunet $450 
j 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING 


criti 


or vem. 
CHEMICAL Ban Trust Com 


Wed like to sell them your material! 


SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop 
all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 W.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

. One of the best . . . If you write fiction or fact articles, you will find this book the key to the 
many ailideame which confound the author . . . By the time the reader has finished four dynamic chap- 
ters, there will be no putting the book down, not even for nourishment .. .” 

! Angeles Daily Law Journal 
rder your co rom your loca se . cr directly fri 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, York 16. $2. 
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A BRILLIANT ANALYSIS OF QUALITY FICTION 


I Don’t Aim at the Big Money 


By Davip CornEL DEJONG 


‘M afraid you are doomed to quality,” a top- 
I flight writers’ agent told me, and hinted that 

it was time I should feel both damned and 
convicted. It was a sad state I was in. I had been 
writing fiction for more than ten years, ever 
since my college days, when I started appearing 
in Scribner's and the Atlantic, not to mention 
many quarterlies, and a bit later in Harper's, 
Harper's Bazaar, Esquire, Mademoiselle, etc. 

Now, however, I was asked to take stock of 
myself and find out why I was “quality,” and 
how I could save myself from it, or if there was 
still any grace within me that could be cultivated 
to that purpose. 

Even before convincing myself that I was 
“quality,” I had to come to terms with the word 
itself; to see why I wrote fiction the way I did, 
to the exclusion of “slickness” and the real 
money. How had I gotten myself in this fix, and 
why was it now time to feel doomed instead of 
satisfied and exalted? 

In the rebound, it was too simple to tell my- 
self that there was nothing more to it than that 
I had allowed my writing self to have a soul, 
will, and limitations of its own; that during my 
workaday practice of writing fiction I very sel- 
dom allowed myself to work from the particular 
to the general: from myself out to the general, 
the average, magazine reading public. Occasion- 


Born in The Netherlands, David Cornel De- 
Jong has lived in the United States since late 
childhood, and has been a freelancer since com- 
pleting his university work. His work was early 
recognized by the quality magazines, and he con- 
tributes fiction, poetry, and articles to all of them. 
The latest of his nine published novels is Two 
Sofas in the Parlor. He is also author of an auto- 
biography, two collections of poetry, and two of 
short stories. Likewise he has done much trans- 
lating from the Dutch. He has taught creative 
writing in the University of North Carolina and 
has conducted workshops at writers’ conferences. 
His home is in Rhode Island. 


ally I had allowed myself to indulge in the latter, 
in desperation or as a joke, but almost always my 
product would turn into unsalable travesty or 
satire—satire insulting myself, my story, my read- 
ers, and above all each and every possible editor. 
Now that it was hinted that continuing to write 
“quality” was something like indulging in a vice 
also, I had to know more clearly. 

So far I hadn’t concerned myself, nor for that 
matter anyone else, why I wrote so-called quality 
fiction. Obviously it wasn’t entirely a matter or 
product of willingness, intent, or even discipline. 
Perhaps it came about like a good complexion 
or strong muscles, and of course, both of those, 
too, could be developed or standardized into 
something grotesque. Also it seemed to be merely 
cozy to assume that you are “that way” because 
initially you had little use or need for mechanics, 
short cuts, devices, and such matters as plotting 
casuistry. 

Then for enlightenment, let’s start from the 
particular to the general, and take yourself—my- 
self that is—as a hypothetical case. You start writ- 
ing when young. You have no primary concern 
for readers, magazines, editors, and that ogre-de- 
combat called reader-identity which eventually 
editors and critics will plague you with. You 
are a clean and innocent soul. 

Along comes a fine day on which a small mag- 
azine takes your product and prints it for free. 
Ten to one, that which you have produced is a 
nice little vignette or facet of fiction, but you 
are young and fresh enough not to decry that 
truncated aspect of your art. And you shouldn’t; 
you are writing as you think you should write, 
remember? Also you are writing what you 
imagine to be fiction. 

So far so good! Youth is upon you with all its 
fancies. Payment means little, and communica- 
tion is an abstraction. Fortunately art of this 
kind becomes painful and embarrassing when it 
is no longer an aspect of your artistic poetry. 
Slyly you start realizing that something has been 
growing within you which needs communicating 
and no longer merely with yourself or simply 
for semi-precious display. Before long you start 
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finding it pretty exciting to reveal some of your 
own thought processes instead of jealously hiding 
them. Why, even you want to give a hint here 
and there of the practical rafters that support 
your daydreams. 

It is then that it starts to happen, practically 
spontaneously: you, take your first steps beyond 
facets, episodes, and vignettes and concoct some- 
thing with progress, conflict, and sympathy in it. 
And—as it happened in my case—Atlantic and 
Harper's take cognizance, and before long you 
hear yourself dubbed “quality” even though 
yours is not yet the time or urgency to reason 
why. 

You are not yet “doomed.” And you go on pro- 
gressing the way you have and are taken by 
Harper's Bazaar, Town and Country and Madem- 
oiselle, all the time still being “quality” and be- 
having very well in the process and making your- 
self a fair living besides. You don’t aim for the 
big money—another way of referring to the 
“slicks’—yet you find yourself occasionally in a 
slick, either because you have achieved a name (a 
young, clean, and still spoilable name) or be- 
cause you somehow generated a sort of mutation 
which pushed you slightly over the border line 
between quality and slick, usually with the help 
of a particular and hopeful editor. 

All this time, I am talking about short fiction, 
fiction intended more or less for magazines. 
Novels seldom aim at magazines, high or low, 
slick, sleek, or natty, purpled or lace-trimmed. 
For longer fiction you inherit an unpredictable 
and unsubscribed audience, and it would be im- 
possible to keep anything so inchoate in mind in 
the duration of writing a novel. 

Here, of course, I’m touching on something 
salient; an audience to keep in mind. Because 
once you start aiming at any audience with short 
fiction, even with your “quality” assets, you'll 
find it is the “slick” audience with its high re- 
wards. And then you are no longer quality. You 
can’t be. All the difference is in the aiming. 
There’s more to it than that, but more of that 
later. 

ET us keep on supposing for a while that your 

mainstay is the writing of short stories, and 
writing them your way, which means a “quality” 
or “little magazine” way. If your perverse integ- 
rity keeps aiming you at the latter, you’d better 
have an income of your own or marry a rich 
wife. Even so, you'll remain unsatisfied, because 
lesser boys and girls than you will be getting the 
recognition and fame. The raw truth is, that 
when you write “little magazine” fiction, you 
keep writing especially for and toward yourself, 
and it isn’t fair to expect others to take much 
interest, except by way of diversion and curiosity. 

There’s nothing against “little magazines” and 
your appearance in them. I’m all for them. If 
you write fiction the way your own integrity dic- 
tates it, it will happen fairly frequently that you 
turn out something so special that you can’t pos- 
sibly sell it in bondage to Harper's and Atlantic. 
And you'll feel remarkably wonderful when your 
peculiar compulsions cause you to appear in 
Kenyon, Sewanee or Southern Review, or Tiger's 
Eye, where markets and money are not mentioned 
except obliquely. 

Somewhat insidiously such appearances will 
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make you feel more righteous than if you'd 
landed “slickly” with a heap of money in your 
fists. You are special, you have communicated to 
the special few. After that, however, you may 
feel the urge of expressing yourself more gen- 
erally, and it isn’t at all necessary to assume 
dollar signs for eyes in the process, or to follow 
the dictates of anyone but yourself. 

Which brings us to the capacity for, sympathy 
toward, and willingness to write, a real short 
story. To start with, you can be just as artistic, 
even special and laden with honesty, in building up 
a full-bodied short story—let’s call it a “quality” 
short story, because we are arguing its points— 
as you can in concocting a vignette or even an 
effusion. Of course, your self-discipline will be 
considerably more noticeable, but that shouldn't 
worry you. Even an effusion can be much more 
effective if it is disciplined. 

One clear, initial step is all that is necessary. 
The all-important thing is to realize your char- 
acters fully and roundly, the way you alone can 
realize them, not dictated by the real or imagined 
conceptions of your neighbor Homer or your 
aunt Millicent. Once you have your characters 
alive in your mind and imagination, you can’t 
keep them still. Not if they are really alive. You 
can’t help setting them in motion, or using them 
as touchstones for inner or outer conflicts. 

Behold, you are wrting fiction. Almost of ne- 
cessity you are writing a story in which something 
is solved, evolved, and resolved, a something in 
which you have allowed your characters to be- 
come involved. ‘There is your substance, and its 
ends can be reached naturally, if you set your- 
self a goal and if you discipline your characters 
according to your own honest dictates. If you 
don’t reach a natural solution, you haven't writ- 
ten or tried to write fiction. 

In the process, naturally, you get involved with 
action. And action is a kettle of fish which could 
easily swim away from you and even with you. 
You needn't be that weak or adhesive, however. 
Or let us consider the solving, resolving, and 
evolving first and primarily. When those three 
become your real issues, your characters can’t 
help but become robots. If you persist in treating 
them first, your aims are patently toward becom- 
ing a “slick’’ writer, no bones about it. Unless 
you are strictly “mental” like G. B. Shaw; like 
him you'll never concoct one real character, but 
you will keep dishing out tantalizing problems, 
words, and anachronisms, often in perversion to 
all that’s expected of you. 

Hence to become “slick” when you are en- 
dangered with “quality” all you need do_ is 
stop writing spontaneously or even errantly. 
You never, never forget your potential reader or 
leave up to that reader anything more than a 
common denominator of imagination or sinful- 
ness. The reader is not supposed to have any- 
thing greater, not even in abeyance, nor for de- 
velopment, not even hidden in his innermost 
closet. 

You as a slick writer should never involve a 
reader beyond his polite but minute strength or 
sensibilities. You are there to do all the resolv- 
ing for him, and so successfully. 
you have to hand everything back to him on a 
silver spoon with well-pampered gestures. 
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Then the big money is yours, pretty constantly. 
You have made yourself comfortably slick, and 
pretty soon the habit sits pontifically upon you, 
and you even dare to call it art. Also your edi- 
tors, who want you and need you, will console 
you by saying: Naturally you never underesti- 
mate your reader. He will never forgive you for 
toying with his imagination and understanding. 
Isn’t his imagination privately and smugly his 
own? In contrast, when writing quality fiction, 
you never involve yourself with the “slick” dic- 
tates. You simply don’t try to understand them. 
Then with sheer willingness, an average amount 
of human sympathy, together with a respectable 
feeling for the language, you get at your well- 
thought-out, full-bodied and uncensored and 
untabooed characters and give them the run of 
your imagination and your sensitivities, and 
never those dictated by others. 

You might try the other, the more remunera- 
tive way, for exercise or diversion. I did occas- 
ionally, especially when I thought that my gre- 
garious mind happened to be in tune with the 
desires of the reading masses. Unfortunately you 
may do as I did, and not only leave nothing 
whatsoever to the reader’s imagination, but not 
even anything to your own, because the reader— 
as if you were no more than a_ politician—popu- 
lated your mind so hoggishly and fulsomely that 
there wasn’t room for any honesty at all. 

Frankly the only safe -characters to fit into 
and under a reader’s imagination—let’s for the 
fun of it use that sleek editorial term again, the 
reader’s identification—are animals. You can do 
just so much, universally speaking, and all satire 
aside, with a cat, a donkey, a dog, a horse, or a 
parrot, and no more. 

When you deal with so-called articulate human 
beings, however, and you do not keep yourself 
but the ultimate magazine-lodgings of your 
characters in mind, you will achieve little but 
trappings, place settings, lamé gowns, hairy chests, 
platitudinous mouths, beguiling eyes, and _ the 
proper snorts and sniffles. You can do all this in 
a very cultured and sophisticated fashion, but the 
result will not be quality. 

We will now solemnly omit the mention of 
such examples as Somerset Maugham, Marquand, 
and other such secure gentlemen of writing. You 
will protest: their stuff is quality and, look, it is 
slick too. And sleek. But the degrees of quality 
are high and low, deep and lofty, and you 
needn't pick on the lowest or highest denomin- 
ator. You are you, and not Isherwood, or Gallico, 
or Du Maurier. Your aims and capacities are your 
own and will give you the most satisfaction, es- 
pecially qualitively. 

Sadly, you cannot fly the banners of your integ- 
rity high all the time. Circumstances and life will 
take care of you differently, and not always when 
vour back is turned either. You will have tussles 
with your soul, and you will rationalize, and 
you will blind and dazzle yourself with needs 
and pretenses. But if you are doomed to quality, 
you are stubbornly and patiently yourself, and 
vour mind is off your audience and off the cash 
register, at least as long as you are in the pro- 
cess of writing. The product and result may be 
different. You may have aimed very high and 
landed very low, barnacled down with all manner 
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of stereotyped reactions. That's for you to dis- 
cover, when you've had your first push and start 
traveling along on your own cylinders. 


REMEMBER that after my first few stories had 

been accepted by quality magazines I got 
the tricky notion that fiction writing wasn’t lofty 
enough for a gent of my capacities. I wrote a 
hefty, studded-with-social-consciousness piece about 
students working their way through college. Be- 
cause I was by bent a fictioneer, narration practi- 
cally carried my 6,000-word article away. Even so a 
serious weekly accepted it, and I became--as far 
as my intentions were concerned—a non-fiction 
writer at the approximate rate of 1 cent a word, 
with social consciousness thrown in. 

Even so the editor who accepted the piece told 
me unequivocally that the last 3,000 words had 
better be turned into fiction, and that from it 
at least seven short stories cried to be developed. 
I didn’t appreciate his oblique commendation. 

Eventually, when finances or my fictioneering 
instincts pressed me, I turned one of the seven 
nuggets into a full-fledged short story, of the 
Erskine Caldwell pedigree, with a heavy touch 
of miscegenation. No magazine would touch it, 
and I felt smugly justified. Later, when needs 
pressed still more, I developed three of the other 
story ideas and landed promptly and qualitatively, 
received a prize with one, and landed in two 
“Best” anthologies with the other two. By this 
time I realized that I didn’t have a nonfiction 
foot to stand on, especially when I noticed that 
my social consciousness pieces had netted me a 
total of $80 in two years. In sheer release, I 
applied myself to the three remaining episodes 
and also fared well with those. 

There still remained the first, the miscegen- 
ation piece. The thought of slick paper writing 
was far removed from me, but it happened by 
chance that a slick paper editor saw my piece, 
and suggested, perchance with tongue in cheek, 
that my colored girl and white college lad could 
easily be transformed into nice sorority and fra- 
ternity types of the same color, and presto, they 
would be worth a clean thousand. Grimly I was 
all for making a travesty out of his suggestion, 
and did, at a time I was ready to take off for 
Europe and the pursuit of pure arts. 

Three days before sailing the editor called me 
up and asked me if I was serious about my piece, 
and with whom in mind I had made my dismal 
changes. I told him frankly with him in mind. In 
that instance, he suggested, seeing you already 
have made use of my mind and my so-called 
taste, do you mind if I do a bit of slick editing 
here and there? I need a collegiate story badly, 
and you never need see it again, and it would 
help you immensely to keep going for a year in 
Europe. 

Because he was an editor he was absolutely 
right, and I never did see the story again, though 
it appeared under my name. In a peculiar fash- 
ion I had kept my _ integrity intact. And 
ironically, even this lesson teaches that when you 
write quality fiction, you can have no editor, no 
public, no common mores or taboos or rules or 
pay in mind. Even when you start mocking any 
of these, you go wrong. Life being what it is, it 
always makes use of its tricks or treats. 
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What makes the ghosted article click? 


THE GOLD-PLATED GIMMICK 


By JAck Lewis 


F my own limited observations are correct, 
I there are plenty of writers around the coun- 
try who are probably wearing their fingers to 
stubs against resistant typewriter keys and earn- 
ing nothing. These same people could be cashing 
checks aplenty if they weren't so averse to see- 
ing their names in print beneath that of some- 
one else—and in smaller type, of course. 

The fact that the writer's name nearly always 
appears on the publisher’s check has no great 
interest for them. 

Me? I’m strange. 

I think money is here to stay. I enjoy collecting 
it. 

It wasn’t always that way, however. My first 
efforts at ghosting came at the tender age of 16, 
when as a high school senior in a small Iowa town, 
I started ghosting term papers for the rest of my 
class at a dollar per 1,000 words. 

Inasmuch as all of us were required to write 
papers on the same subject, all of the “ghosting” 
jobs became nothing but major rewrites of my 
own submission. 

Business got too good, though, and I had to 
take on an assistant, who volunteered to turn out 
grade-grabbing prose for 75 cents per 1,000, while 
I pocketed the other quarter. We were well on 
the way to becoming a target for the trust-busters, 
when the roof fell in. My supposedly able as- 
sistant turned out a paper for a football player 
that was so superior to his former work that a 
full scale investigation was launched. Senate 
hearings had nothing on this, except that it was 
before the popularity of the television camera. 

Needless to say, that ended that and we were 
lucky to graduate with anything resembling a 
diploma. It also turned me sour on ghost writing. 
It took a war—the recent Korean fracas—to make 
me realize that ghosting can be profitable and 
that seeing the name of a person who can hardly 
scrawl his own signature on your work isn't 
necessarily literary prostitution. 

I got back into the ghosting business by acci- 
dent. A Marine sergeant—one of my men—who 
had been with the first helicopter squadron ever to 
be used in actual warfare, had written an ac- 
count of the episode. It had been bouncing back 
and forth across the Pacific from editor to editor 
with all the vigor of a radar signal, when he 
brought it to me and asked whether I would be 
interested in making it salable. He knew that I 
was an ex-newspaperman and had sold some mag- 
azine pieces. I suspect that he wasn’t aware, 
though, of the ones I had had rejected over a 
dozen years or so. 

With some qualms, I took the piece, expanded 
it from a straight narrative and had it cleared by 

roper military authorities before sending it on 
to Gill Robb Wilson at Flying Magazine. The 
piece was featured on the cover of the publica- 
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tion’s February, 1952, issue and the editors put 
my name on it with that of the sergeant. That 
was the beginning. 

Came another man with a story, a captain who 
had been shot down behind enemy lines while 
piloting a Marine night fighter plane. He had 
spent the night doging bullets and Communist 
soldiers until a helicopter could get into the area 
to effect a rescue. He asked me to write the story. 

The piece was written in two evenings, then 
made four fast round trips between New York 
and the Far East before I sat down to see what I 
had written. Something was wrong, but I didn’t 
know what. I finally hit on the answer. It was 
as straight narrative without a “gimmick.” It 
was no different from all the rest of the helicop- 
ter rescue pieces that had been cropping up in 
the vear and a half since the Korean War had 
gotten under way. 

I talked it over with Ed LeFaivre, the pilot, 
again, going over the entire episode. I was look- 
ing for something . . . anything . . . that would 
make the story “different.” It finally came when 
the captain mentioned a cake that had been 
shipped by his wife some weeks before and had 
gone astray. Throughout the chase, he had kept 
wondering whether he was ever going to have a 
chance to sample the culinary production. When 
he finally made it back to his base, the cake 
was waiting. 

Ed’s recollection of the part played by the cake 
resulted in a fast rewrite and an even faster sale. 
The piece appeared in Eye under the title, “One 
Minute to Die.” It was hard to find my name on 
the piece but I took 60 per cent of the check 
as my share. 

It was about this time that another captain—a 
Marine named Jesse G. Folmar—shot down a 
Communist jet while piloting an ancient Corsair, 
the propeller-driven plane that Marine and Navy 
pilots have used to a great advantage in Korea. 

Folmar, in turn, was shot down by another 
Communist MIG and ended up aboard a_hos- 
pital ship, where he was nursing an injured arm, 
when I ran across him. I was escorting a woman 
correspondent of no small repute named Mar- 
guerite Higgins. She wrote the story for her syndi- 
cated column and I wrote a first person version 
at Folmar’s request. I don’t know how Maggie 
made out, but Jesse and I reaped a fast $200 
from—believe it or not—a publication called The 
Beehive, which is published by United Aircraft 
Corporation, builder of the Corsair. Street and 
Smith’s Air Trails reprinted this article. 

Again, I had remembered my earlier lesson and 
gone seeking a gimmick. This time, it was a 
letter from home which Jesse had not had time 
to read and had taken with him on his flight. 
When forced to bail out of his burning plane, 
he had landed in the water of the Yellow Sea. 
The ink on the letter had blurred to the point 
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that he was unable to read the details of his 
new daughter’s birth. 

Jim Michener, who has written several things 
that have done rather well for both him and 
the income tax people, did a story for the news- 
papers on a lad who spent days at a time behind 
‘enemy lines with nothing but a machine gun, a 
‘canteen of water and a few candy bars. When 
Argosy queried on it, Michener was busy on an- 
other project and asked if I’d like to handle the 
piece. I checked with Lyle Lewis, now known 
as ‘““VYhe Kandy Bar Kid,” and turned out nearly 
5,000 words which I rushed off via air mail to 
Howard Lewis at Argosy. 

Howard Lewis rushed it right back. 

This time I had attempted to let the story 
carry itself and Lewis’s beef was that it was just 
a straight narrative without telling what went on 
in the mind of the man involved. 

I gathered up my notes, went through them, 
and rewrote the article, building it around the 
thoughts of a man stuck in a mine field in the 
middle of the night and completely surrounded 
by enemy troops. Argosy bought the piece this 
time. When it appeared in March, 1953, my 
name was in type as large as that of Sergeant 
Lewis, the hero of the bit. 

When I returned to the States, one of the first 
people I ran across was a new lieutenant whom 
I'd known in the Far East a couple of years 
earlier, when he was a Marine technical sergeant 
and one of the few enlisted pilots. He had won 
the Silver Star for a night evacuation of a wound- 
ed man in a position entirely surrounded by Red 
forces. 

We kicked the story around a bit but I didn’t 
have much hope. There have been several thous- 
and men evacuated in just the same manner—at 
least there have been almost that many accounts 
printed in newspapers and magazines. 

Wayne Kerr, the lieutenant, happened to men- 
tion the flea, and that did it. 

As he had flown over enemy-held territory in 
the light, unarmed observation plane, the flea 
had bitten him just as a stream of enemy tracer 
bullets had sought his aircraft in the darkness. 
The resulting jerk had caused him to shift the 
controls of the plane and thrown him out of the 
bullets’ path. He credited the flea with saving 
his life. 

That story—including the flea—sold to Eye and 
appeared as “I Volunteered To Die.” 

Meanwhile, I was getting a complex. I had 
been writing so many stories about other people's 
adventures that I had forgotten all else. Using 
the same technique of the “I Was There’ story, 
I wrote of a parachute drop on which I had 
flown. The enemy had been intent on shooting 
us out of the sky as we tried to drop supplies to 
a trapped unit. This story was wrapped around 
the fact that while other men were commenting 
on the fact that I was able to stretch out on the 
floor on the return trip and apparently go to 
sleep without a nerve tremor, I was actually 
suffering from air sickness and afraid to move. 

Noah Sarlat used this in Men. I didn’t have 
to split the check, either. At about the same time, 
two of us joined forces in a dual bylined piece 


for Living For Young Homemakers titled “Korea 
—Home Sweet Home,” which dealt with “How 
to live in a foxhole and like it.” 

Not all the ghosted pieces I've turned out have 
sold. One in particular incurred the wrath of 
the Navy's Chief of Chaplains. Titled “Bosoms 
For All Hands,” it dealt with the attempt of a 
young and ambitious sergeant to furnish every 
Marine in Korea with an autographed photo of 
his favorite burlesque queen. The Navy said it 
was immoral. I thought it was humorous. 

In reviewing the other half dozen pieces of 
this type that have failed to sell, though, I’m 
forced to come up with one reason: No Gimmick. 

O you ask: “What's a gimmick? It’s fine for you 

to tell us how to write a gimmick story, but 
please explain what you're talking about.” 

That's where I start to lose face after all this 
previous bragging. 

A gimmick? What is it? 

I’m not certain. 

A friend of mine who has produced somewhere 
in the vicinity of a hundred movies and never 
made one that didn’t show a profit has his ideas. 
His greatest gimmick was a picture based upon 
a group of women outlaws. It made a mint, and 
half the studios in Hollywood have since copied 
the idea. 

Another friend of mine who knows all about 
writing but has never sold a thing is quick to 
define a gimmick as “any cheap stunt that will 
sell a story.” 

Others try to tell me that O. Henry, with his 
twist endings, was one of the first to use a gim- 
mick. 

All of which leaves me a little confused. I 
have my own definition, of course, but it doesn’t 
necessarily agree with any of these. In looking 
for a gimmick, [ go searching for the things in 
a man’s life that actually have little to do with 
the story line but mean a lot to him. It’s the 
little things—the random thoughts or even the 
bits of coincidence that pop up anywhere in a 
life—that lend an air of realism. 

This new search has helped me a great deal 
in other fields, too, I find. I had in my files a 
series of old Western stories that my first agent, 
the late Cap Shaw, had turned down. 

These pieces he had refused even to submit. 
In reading them over, I could see why. I set 
to work, revised them from beginning to end, 
and worked them into motion picture scripts. 
Three of them sold as feature Westerns that 
starred a couple of the regular sagebrush heroes, 
and the fourth was eventually made into a 
“Cisco Kid” television film. 

Jack Webb, who fell into a gold mine with his 
“Dragnet” series, makes his people believable by 
giving them a gimmick, even if it’s making them 
pick their noses. It’s one of the little habits that 
make you feel that “this guy is like the man at 
the club,” or you might even remember that you 
pick your own nose and find the guy just that 
much more real. 

But maybe that isn’t it at all. Like I said, I’m 
not sure. 

I just hope I don’t lose the idea, though. What- 
ever it is, it’s starting to look gold-plated. 
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Your Story: Too Much Detail ... or Too Little? 


By Aucust DERLETH 


HEN it comes to detail selection in writing, 


the beginner is apt either to put in every- 

thing or virtually nothing. He might be 
successful in either course, depending on the 
force of his prose, but it is not likely, and he 
will soon learn that he must discover how to 
select just enough details to bring his characters 
and his setting into existence, yet not enough to 
make it unnecessary for the reader to use at 
least an edge of his own imagination to fill in 
character and setting with details of his own 
choosing inferred) from what the author has 
given him. 

It is manifest then, that when it comes to de- 
tail selection in writing, the beginner has the 
choice of putting in everything—as, for instance, 
in the novels of Charles Dickens; almost nothing 
—as in the short stories of Ernest Hemingway; or 
of taking a middle course, and limning character 
and scene with a few well-chosen details, as in 
the work of the average American novelist and 
short story writer. 

It takes a superb artist to successfully put in 
everything; it takes a first-rate story-teller to suc- 
ceed with virtually nothing in the way of de- 
tails. Hemingway's hard-boiled early stories, for 
instance, are extremely difficult to match. John 
O’Hara comes closest to them, but there are not 
more than half a dozen writers of fiction—if that 
many—who can succeed with the form of the 
Hemingway short story, which is often so spare 
of details that the stories amount to little more 
than dialogues, however meaningful. Yet, in those 
very spare details, Hemingway manages to be as 
effective as Dickens or Scott with their pages of 
details about characters and settings. In his later 
stories, Hemingway gave more attention to detail 
selection—compare, for instance, “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro” with “The Killers” but in his 
earliest, he was astonishingly successful with little 
but dialogue. Beginners can no more hope to 
write successfully in this vein than they can ex- 
pect to reach the status of Dickens overnight. 

Today's fiction, in keeping with the increased 
pace of living in this atomic age, demands a pau- 
city of detail, which imposes on the beginner a 
more difficult task than writers heretofore faced. 
It is the obligation of the writer to put into his 
story enough detail to give character and setting 
life, and yet not impede the action of his nar- 
rative. I know very well, of my own experience, 
that too much detail may slow a story's move- 
ment unforgivably, for Sinclair Lewis once wrote 
of my work: “Even in the best of his historical 
novels, he shows the over use of the regionalist’s 
notebooks. If he is writing a love story, just as 
he has managed to coax you into some interest, 
he has to interrupt the tale to give you a bul- 
letin on the growth, at that moment, of the 
anemones, buttercups, hay crop, and crab apple 
trees, to record the varieties of local birds that 
have now arrived from the South, and to list the 
stars visible that evening.” An indictment that 
was in part certainly merited, 
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It is important to his narrative, therefore, that 
the writer select the right details to give credence 
and life to his settings and his people. If he is 
describing someone, for example, there ought to 
be some hint as to the color of the character's 
eyes and hair, the set of his mouth, his general 
appearance. The reader may be expected to fill 
in the rest. How the writer offers those details 
is likewise important. Unhappily, all too often 
the beginner at writing has no idea save the most 
conventional of giving the reader those details. 
He generally makes the mistake of cataloguing 
his descriptive passages in his failure to realize 
that details, even at best, are secondary to story. 

Thus, it is less desirable to set forth directly 
that a character has cold blue eyes, brown hair, 
and a full-lipped mouth than to do it indirectly 
in a secondary phrase or clause. “John had cold 
blue eyes” is less effective than “said John, his 
cold blue eyes twinkling,” in the midst of dia- 
logue, depending, of course, on the compactness 
of the narrative in which description occurs. The 
rule to follow is a relatively simple one which 
every writer ought to be abie to understand and 
apply without much difficulty—if the presenta- 
tion of the details in any way impedes the smooth 
flow of the narrative, then alter their presenta- 
tion until they fit in unobtrusively and yet con- 
vey to the reader all that they are meant to con- 
vey. 

There is one form of narrative which ought to 
be specially mentioned, a form in which the 
selection of details comes to have a specialized 
meaning, one which ought not to be attempted 
by the amateur unsure of his detail selection; that 
is the detective story. This is true principally be- 
cause in the detective story, more than in any 
other genre, there are so many details which must 
serve a double purpose—to inform the reader, 
or to divert his attention from the solution. In- 
deed, even when details are utilized in exposition 
or dialogue to inform the reader and set him on 
the track, they are usually used in such a way as 
to be rather more subtle than direct, so that the 
writer cannot be indicted either for unfairness 
to his reader or for having given the show away. 
This takes a special knowledge and ability, and 
most successful detective story writers do possess 
an admirable sense of the selection and proper 
presentation of the right details. 

The novel, of course, offers considerably more 
room in which to move around than the short 
story, and detail selection is thus more impor- 
tant in the shorter form. Yet in our own time, 
when production costs of books has risen out of 
all proportion to the returns, the short novel is 
preferred by many publishers to the longer novel, 
and therefore many of the strictures applving to 
the short story hold true increasingly for the con- 
termporary novel. How important detail selection 
can be is self-evident in the fact that short story 
lengths desired by our magazines are shrinking, 
not expanding; many magazines which formerly 
bought short stories ranging to between 6,000 
and 8,000 words, are today limiting purchases to 
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short stories of not more than 4,000 words, which 
sets upon the writer an additional obligation to 
be as compact as possible within the framework 
of his narrative. 

Detail selection, which is of such vital signifi- 
cance to the editor and to the reader, is of equal 
importance to the writer in the judgment of his 
own manuscript. He has but one standard to ad- 
here to: Is his narrative furthered or slowed by 
the details he has chosen to set forth to give 
body to his story? If it is slowed, he has no alter- 
native but to cut and prune ruthlessly, for he 
must never forget that story is his first considera- 
tion, and details, however necessary they may be 
to help the reader visualize what the writer sees, 
are always secondary, essentially part of the frame 
for the story, and do not command primary con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps because of their very secondary role in 
the story, details are often a greater problem for 
the writer than story itself; for a story that moves 
readily along will bear along with it readily a 
certain number of flaws. For that reason any 
given story’s detail structure ought to be as un- 
obtrusive and yet as effective as possible. If it is 
true that in many stories—especially the spare, 
restrained tales of the hard-boiled school—the 
skeleton of the structure is seldom invisible, it is 
equally true that the strokes of the paint-brush 
ought not to stand out in addition. The struc- 
ture may excusably be visible, but the details of 
its clothing ought not to stand out as such, but 
only as complementary to skeleton and story. 


TRY 


enthusiastic about it. . . . 


If You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them... 


Once again, we've purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 8) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for being 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 
Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 


Quite possibly a beginner may be incapable of 
knowing when his detail selection is bad. If 
after putting aside his work for a reasonable time, 
he finds on rereading it that his story does not 
move as rapidly or as cogently as he could wish, 
then it is very probably the fault of his detail 
selection; he may have offered too much detail; 
he may have chosen to offer the wrong details; 
contributing nothing to his story; he may have 
presented his details in such fashion as to have 
cluttered up his story. 

It used to infuriate me when one of my lec- 
ture audience members came up to me and told 
me how much she liked this or that novel of 
mine, and added, “Of course, I skipped the des- 
criptions,” for the descriptive passages were the 
best portions of those novels. But I came to 
realize that, while they might have been the best 
exposition in the books, they were largely out of 
place for story value, they did tend to hold up 
the progress of the story for many readers. They 
reached the status of print in the first place be- 
cause their author did not realize how much 
they got in the way of his narrative, and because 
the editors who read them were impressed with 
their value as exposition and hoped that readers 
would not notice their presence as an impedi- 
ment to the story. 

Detail selection, for all that it is of secondary 
importance to a story, can help substantially to 
make or break a story, and it becomes the writ- 
er's duty to do his best with the details with 
[Continued on Page 28) 


P. C.! 


along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test” assign- 
ments or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

‘Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier's, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 

tomances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 

Short Stories, Super Sports, Amazing Stories, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. 

Now we're ready for a new group. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us before, and 
the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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TELEVISION AND THE WRITER 


Where and How to Sell Your Seript 


By Av PERKINS 


OST writers, beginners as well as profes- 
M sionals, have a fairly clear idea of how 
t» go about writing a television script if 
they decide to try their hand at this rapidly ex- 
panding medium. Even if they do not have all 
the answers in their heads at the moment, they 
can figure out, or find out, what to do. 
~ 
It's pretty obvious, for example, that if you 
really want to write for television, and to sell 
your scripts to its various markets, you must 
closely watch television programs, particularly 
dramatic programs, as they are produced and 
broadcast on the air. 


To discover what it is about the writing of the 
script that makes a TV drama salable and pro- 
duceable, you do not sit in front of your set 
like a typical family viewer and simply enjoy the 
program. 

Instead, you analyze it as it unfolds. You keep 
your watch in front of you and estimate how 
long each scene of the play lasts. You jot down 
notes on the number of sets, the number of 
characters, how soon the principal characters 
come on scene, how soon the main situation or 
predicament becomes apparent, how the writer 
builds to his climax before the middle commer- 
cial, how the situation is finally resolved, etc. 
Then, when you try to write for this particular 
program, you will have some idea of what the 
requirements are. 


If you feel more assurance with an actual as- 
broadcast script in your hand, you write to the 
program in question and ask for one, as well as 
for a release form, hints to writers, and any other 
material which they may be willing to supply. 
If nothing is forthcoming (often it will not be) 
you go to the library and consult aiuy one of a 
number of textbooks on television writing which 
contain samples of TV script formats. 


Then you get an idea for a play—preferably 
something out of your own experience. You out- 
line it. You write it. You rewrite it. After several 
weeks or months of good hard work, you feel 


Albert R. Perkins is an instructor in television 
writing at the Washington Square Writing Center 
of New York University, where he has taught 
radio and TV courses for more than ten years. 
After a term of freelance writing, including three 
years as a screenwriter in Hollywood, he became 
director of the script division for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in New York City. Subse- 
quently he was television director for Look. Cur- 
rently he is managing editor of the American 
Magazine. His three handbooks on_ television 
writing are used by writers all over the country. 
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you have made it as good as lies within your 
power. Then your problem is to market it. . . 
and here is where most writers, particularly those 
who are new at the writing game, come up 
against what seem like insurmountable obstacles. 


The fiction writer, of course, has no such prob- 
lem. He knows that all he has to do is send his 
story to the fiction editor of an appropriate maga- 
zine. If the editor likes it, he will buy it, even 
though he has never heard of the writer before. 
Every day, magazines publish the work of writers 
who have never previously been published. 


But send your television script to a program 
for which you think it may be ideally suited and 
nine times out of ten you will get it back with a 
curt rejection slip. Frequently it will come back 
unopened. A few doses of this, and the aspiring 
writer is likely to feel that his chances of break- 
ing into TV are non-existent. 


Today, everyone knows that television is swal- 
lowing up scripts at an unprecedented rate. 
It has already produced, over and over, adapta- 
tions of most of the available novels, movies, 
stage plays, and short stories. It is desperate for 
original material. And yet, when you send in an 
original, it is bounced back. Why? 


To answer this question, you must know what 
is at stake in the average “live” or filmed TV 
program. First, there’s the budget. Like movies, 
TV shews are expensive to produce. Then, there’s 
deadline. If a magazine buys your story, and then 
finds it’s not quite up to snuff, there’s no great 
harm done. They have other material available 
which they can quickly substitute. 


But if the producer of Studio One or Kraft or 
Philco is expected to put a gripping three-act 
drama on the air three weeks from tonight, he 
cannot come around on that date and say to his 
employers: “Sorry, but the script didn’t work out, 
so we're having an hour of symphonic music in- 


stead.” 
on, 

As a result, television producers tend to learn 
exclusively on those writers they know can pro- 
duce acceptable material. Writing a television 
drama is almost as exacting and expert a task as 
turning out a motion picture script or a Broad- 
way stage play. It takes years of work to learn to 
be a dramatist. Most beginners, in their early 
scripts, do not even approach acceptability. This 
is the chief reason why they find so many doors 
apparently locked. 

fom, 


The question therefore is, what can I do about 
it? Even though it’s admittedly tough, how do 
I get in? There are two answers to this. If your 
work is not up to par, you'll never get in, and 
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the sooner you face the fact, the better. Tele- 
vision already has all the mediocre writing it 
needs. The only chance for a newcomer is to 
write better plays than those that are currently 
being produced on the air. 


Even if you can write such plays, you must 
sul get them read, accepted, and paid for. Sub- 
mitting scripts by mail, from out of town, is un- 
satisfactory. Only occasionally is material pur- 
chased in this way. Armstrong Theatre, before 
it became a package operation, was about the 
only program that consistently bought by mail. 
One author, now well known, sold his first script 
to Armstrong while a newspaperman in Canada. 
On receipt of his check, however, he instantly 
headed for the production centers in New York. 

A prolific and willing worker, he succeeded in 
selling a score of scripts during his first year in 
the city, and is now firmly established as a ‘I'V 
writer. But he had to pack up and leave home 
in order to achieve success, and he gambled his 
whole future on his ability when he did so. 


If you're serious about becoming a TV writer, 
you should therefore try if possible to get yourself 
to New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, or some 
other city where there is a great deal of produc- 
tion activity and hence a strong demand for 
scripts. Unless you have a private income, get 
yourself a job first, then start writing. ‘Television 
is a precarious livelihood at best, and it’s hard to 
write commercially on an empty stomach. 


But suppose there’s no possible way you can 


leave the rural community in which you live? If 
you're to sell at all, you have to do it by mail. 
What then? 


Well, as noted, a few programs will accept 
scripts sent in cold by freelancers. Each year, I 
publish a list of such markets. But the picture 
changes so fast that my list is beginning to be 
outdated even before it’s off the press. 


Most newsstands carry the trade weekly Var- 
iety. (“Bible of Show Business”) whose sec- 
tion covers the industry and tells what programs 
are looking for scripts. Ross Reports on Tele- 
vision, published mainly as a guide for television 
actors, also contains notes on changing script mar- 
kets. The TV Writers Group of the Authors 
League of America supplies a market list to its 
members. 


If your plays are good enough (and only if 
they are) you may be able to get an agent to 
handle them for you on a commission basis. If 
you can arrange it. this is the best way to sell 
your work by remote control. Your problem is to 
find a representative who believes in your work 
and will strive to interest others in it. 


Meantime, if there is a TV station in your 
area, and if it puts on original material, storm 
its portals. No matter how small the station may 
be, or how limited its audience, try to get it to 
use your work. Once you begin to get “air 
credits,” you are on the road to becoming a pro- 
fessional. 


A NIAGARA OF NO’S TO A TRICKLE OF YES’S 


That is the editorial picture in a nutshell. Of course, there are the excep- 
tions. Some writers draw checks for everything they produce. The over- 
whelming majority of even good writers, however, find it a few sales and 
many rejections. The competition is keen, the collective output much larger 
than the demand. To be in the running even, material must be RIGHT. | 
can tell you if you are trying to open a safe without knowing the combina- 
tion, and possibly correct your writing faults. 


Terms? No fees for the writer who has sold more than one story or article 
to the important magazines, or has had a book published by a major house 
since January, 1950. For the not yet arrived writer, my fees are: a dollar per 
thousand words, with a minimum of three dollars for any script. Rates on 
books will vary with the amount of editorial work required, and there should 
first be an inquiry. Commission on sales is ten per cent. All fees end after 
the second sale. Checks and return postage should accompany each sub- 
mission. Half-fees on re-submissions. Bring or send copy flat to: 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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How to write for COMPANY PUBLICATIONS 


By GarTH BENTLEY 


The publications discussed by Mr. Bentley in 
his article are often called house organs. Many 
editors, however, seriously object to this term, 
and writers should avoid it in correspondence 
with them. Say instead “company-sponsored pub- 
lications” or just “company publications.”—The 
Editors. 


OMPANY-SPONSORED publications — those 

published for or by companies engaged in 

merchandising, manufacturing, selling 
services—fall into two major divisions. There are 
those which are published entirely for their own 
employees; usually these are entirely produced by 
the editor and his staff. The second type includes 
those published for salesmen, distributors, retail 
outlets, independent servicemen, agents, and cus- 
tomers. Many publications of this type pur- 
chase a large portion of the material for each 
issue. 

This is a growing market as more and more 
companies discover that sponsored publications 
are profitable investments. Those which purchase 
material welcome freelance contributions but un- 
fortunately only a very small percentage of the 
manuscripts submitted are usable. 

This is due largely to the fact that writers are 
inclined to class the sponsored publication as a 
trade paper and to submit the same type of 
article which a trade paper would use. Major 
differences in the purposes of these two types of 
publications demand entirely different kinds of 
*material—or different treatment when the subject 
matter is the same. 

The trade publication is published to serve an 
entire industry. It carries a large amount of 
news. It carries advertisements of the industry's 
suppliers. It tries to promote the interests of 
every segment of the industry. 

The sponsored publication has an_ entirely 
different set of objectives. Its primary purpose is 
to promote the products or services of the spon- 
soring company. This is done through advertise- 
ments and slanted stories which are prepared by 
the editor and his staff. The material he buys 
from freelance sources is the frosting on the cake, 
the bait on the hook, the bonus he gives his 
readers to make them read the selling copy. 

The sponsored publication has many taboos 
peculiar to it alone. For example, articles and 
stories must not conflict with the real or 
imagined interests of the sponsor. In many in- 
stances this may mean the elimination of whole 
categories of otherwise suitable material. Sup- 


Garth Bentley is editor of the Seng Book, a 
prominent company publication. He is also au- 
thor of the standard book in his field—Editing 
the Company Publication. Light verse is Mr. 
Bentley's avocation; he has sold it to hundreds 
of magazines. Pinfeathers from Pegasus is his 
latest volume of verse. He lives in Chicago. 


pose the sponsoring company makes only living- 
room furniture; it receives little benefit: from 
articles dealing with kitchen furnishings. 

And, since the company is trying to promote 
the sale of new furniture, it is certainly not going 
to be interested in articles dealing with antiques 
or those which tell consumers how to furnish a 
home by making over old cracker boxes. Nor is it 
apt to be receptive to articles dealing with such 
subjects as knicknacks, wallpaper, appliances, 
dishes, and glassware, or success stories of pos- 
sible competitors. 

As you can see, it is difficult for a writer to sub- 
mit material without knowing the publication. 
Few, if any, ever can be purchased on newsstands; 
however, the majority of sponsored publications 
can be had for the asking. Write the editor for a 
sample copy and he will send it to you. Then 
study it and see just what type of material he 
favors. 

Some editors have mimeographed lists of re- 
quirements which they will be pleased to send 
on request and which will tell you what is wanted 
and what cannot be used. Editors will usually 
answer queries about potential subjects. 

Prepare your manuscripts just as carefully as 
you would for any other publication. Be sure of 
your facts because your stories, when used, will 
be read by people who probably know their own 
industry better than you do. In the majority of 
cases, they are interested in new methods, clever 
ideas, and little known facts; they are not in- 
terested in the obvious. 

Most editors of sponsored papers prefer brief 
articles (500 to 1,500 words) as these can be 
fitted into the magazine any place the editor has 
room. Generally his longer feature articles will 
be purchased from some well-known figure in 
the industry on a special arrangement basis. 

Here are some other points to remember: 

A sponsored publication has no need for reg- 
ional coverage in most cases. It is sent to cus- 
tomers in all parts of the country. Or else its 
circulation is local and confined to the firm’s im- 
mediate trading area. 

Few sponsored publications buy clippings, al- 
though most are deluged with newspaper clip- 
pings offered at “usual rates.” Editors can get 
all they need from professional clipping services 
at 10 cents per clipping. _ . 

Manuscripts marked “first rights only” gen- 
erally have little chance with editors of sponsored 
publications. Most welcome reprinting of ma- 
terial from their papers because of the resulting 
publicity for their companies. In the rare in- 
stances where an article is picked up by a digest 
which pays for the privilege, these checks are 
invariably passed on to the writer, anyway. 

Don’t drag the name of the sponsor into any 
article or story. If the editor wants the company 
name or any product mentioned, he will insert 
it. And don’t be hurt if he cuts or expands your 
article; you'll be paid for the wordage submitted 
and the editor will have a good reason for any 
liberties he takes with your manuscript. 
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Finally, don’t flood the editor with material. 
Many sponsored publications are published on 
irregular schedules and they are not able to buy 
too far ahead. Also be lenient if the editor does 
not give you as prompt a reply as standard pub- 
lications. Most editors of these sponsored maga- 
zines have other duties which occupy much of 
their time. 

If you can make a connection with one of 
these magazines and if you can consistently turn 
out the type of material wanted, you will find it 
worth while. Payment is nearly always on accept- 
ance and rates will compare favorably with those 
paid by the trade press—in some cases they are 
much higher. And contributors who get to know 
a sponsored publication’s requirements thorough- 
ly can continue to sell to that publication year 
after year. ‘Iwo writers whose names appear in 
the current issue of my own publication have 
been selling material to me for over ten years. 


Market List 


NASMUCH as there are more than 6,000 com- 

pany publications, the following list is merely 
representative. The publications listed have defi- 
nitely expressed willingness to consider freelance 
contributions. 

Many company publications which accept ma- 
terial do not wish to be listed because they lack 
facilities for handling a mass of manuscripts. The 
writer who wants to work in this field can look 
at company publications in various offices and 
retail establishments. If he has an idea he feels 
would appeal to one of them, a query to the 
editor will usually bring a response. By following 
this practice a writer can build for himself a list 
of publications receptive to his material. 

In the following list the type of product manu- 
factured by the sponsor is given where this is 
not clear from the publication or company name. 
In most cases payment is on acceptance, indicated 
by Acc. Payment on publication is indicated by 
Pub. 

The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay Company, Main St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. A restricted market 
fer travel material of the Canadian North. IIlustra- 
tions essential. Clifford P. Wilson. 1 Yac. Pub. 

Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave., Detroit 
1, Mich. Articles on people, places, and events 
of interest to tourists; all forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion, handicrafts—500-600 with 3-4 good photos. 


Is Your ENGLISH 
Holding You Back? 


“Many men and women 
who have qood ideas that 
deserve publication are un- 
able to sell their material 
because they use poor Eng- 
lish or can‘t express them- 
selves effectively,” says Don 
Bolander, director of Career 
Institute, Chicago. 

“Writers and ‘would-be’ 
writers enroll for our home 
course in English to learn or 
review good idomatic and 
formal grammar, to improve 
their sentence structure, to 
develop fluent writing 
style, to increase their vo- 
cabularies, to learn the writ- 
ing techniques used by ex- 
perts. But the study of prac- 
tical English pays off in all 
phases of creative writing,” 
says Bolander, ‘‘because lan- 
guage is a tool of thought 
as well as a tool of expres- 
sion. 

“You use words with which 


to think. The more‘ you learn 
about words and how to ar- 
range them to express your 
ideas, the better your writ- 
ing, plot structures, and 
characterizations will be- 
come. The improvement of 
your English—including your 
thinking—can lead to amaz- 
ing writing success.” 

Write today for free 32- 
page booklet, Your English 
and Your Career. |t explains 
the importance of English in 
creative thinking and pro- 
fessional writing. It shows 
how the Career Institute 
Course in Practical English 
can help you achieve your 
special goals quickly in your 
spare time at home. Ad- 
dress a card or letter to Don 
Bolander Dept. D-5310, Ca- 
reer Institute, 25 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
The booklet wil be mailed 
to you promptly. 


WRITE FOR MEN 
Fiction and Non-Fiction — That’s my specialty 
More markets now than ever before. 
If your manuscript is typewritten and under 5000 words, I'll 


give it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. 
And don’t forget the return postage. 


better query first. 


If longer, 


JACKSON KING 
Box 175, Sierra Madre, California 
No Personal Interviews. 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 


where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 
in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 


course of _ instruction 


The largest 
My specialized 


MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 


market. 


Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue 


East Lynn, Mass. 


PRODUCE THE WAY THE PRO’S DO! 


Speed your story production. Talk it on our recording disc. 


We transcribe 


vets. 


into any specified format, 
book, TV, or radio script, etc. 
Send for details with return postage. 


outline, story, 
A special rate to disabled 


“TALKIT TYPIST” SERVICE 


You Talk It 
22171 Ulster Rd. 


We Type It 
Detroit 19, Mich. 


| can do it for you. 


When You Desire WRITING SUCCESS 
Consult a Writer Who is Successful 


Over 200 of my clients have succeeded in publishing their books, 
magazine stories and articles with my help. | have done this type 
of work for two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. 


For complete details, write mow and ask for my 
free descriptive folder, ‘‘Literary Help.’ 
you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


It tells 
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At least one article in each issue to appeal especial- 
ly to women. Picture stories with human interest. 
Acc. Supplementary rights released. 

Canadian Tractor Farming, !nternational Harvest- 
er Company of Canada, Ltd., 208 Hillyard St., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. Mostly staff-written but 
uses some articles 1,300-2,000 on Canadian farm 
life. While both English and French editions are 
published, text should be in English. Occasional 
photos of equipment in operation (negatives re- 
quired). G. W. Nelson. 3c up, photos $3 up. Acc. 
Query essential. 

Cherry Burrell Circle, Cherry Burrell Corporation, 
427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6. (Dairy supplies 
and equipment.) Articles 1,000-2,000 on operations 
of dairy products processing plants using Cherry- 
Burrell equipment and on merchandising dairy pro- 
ducts; dollars-and-cents savings stories, how-we-did- 
it stories, etc. Include 1-3 action photos 4 x 5 or 
larger. W. S. Stinson. 1c, photos $3-$5. Acc. Query. 

Chrysler Events Magazine, 431 Howard St., De- 
troit 31, Mich. Travel articles on cities, states, rec- 
reational regions, national parks, civic events (such 
as Mardi Gas, Aquatennial, Cotton Carnival, etc.), 
1,200-1,800. Black and white photos and color 
transparencies. A very limited market for freelancers 
because bulk of book is departmentalized and writ- 
ten by regular contributors. Jack A. Fritzlen. $50- 
$100 an article, photos $10-$50. Pub. 

Dodge News Magazine, Prince & Co., 5435 W. 
Fort St., Detroit, Mich. Articles not only on travel 
but personalities, science, fashion, etc. Shorts around 
350. Always on the lookout for good color and 
black and white illustrated feature stories. G. M. 
Williams. Top rates for pictorial photos. Acc. 

Dutch Boy Paint Dealer, National Lead Company, 
111 Broadway, New York 5. Occasional articles on 
selling paint or paint store problems and solutions. 
Photos of special promotions or outstanding paint 
jobs with Dutch Boy paints. Cartoons with painting 
or paint-selling theme. Milt Groth. Text varying 
rates, photos $5-$7.50, cartoons $20. Acc. Query. 

Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., 
Dearborn, Mich. Well-illustrated travel, place, sport, 
or other articles, 1,200-1,500; brief picture stories 
with or without Ford angle. 10c. Acc. 

Friends Magazine, Chevrolet Motors Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 4-105 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 2, Mich. An all-picture magazine seeking 
photographs which tell a factual story; accompany- 
ing text may be in memorandum form. John Warner. 
Two-page spread black and white $200, color $300. 
Acc. Query. 

The Furrow, Deere & Company, Moline, III. (Farm 
machinery) Practical farming articles showing suc- 
cessful or profitable practices anywhere in North 
America, 200-500 words, with photos if possible. 
Longer articles on assignment. F. E. Charles. 3c, 
photos $5-$10. Acc. Query on all articles above 500 
words. 

Highway Traveler, Greyhound Corporation, 71 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 1. (Bus transportation) Articles 
under 800 with glossy photos on places buses reach. 
E. A. Jones. Varying rates. Acc. 

Home & Highway, Allstate Insurance Co., 7447 
Skokie Blvd., Skokie, III. Human interest articles 
400-500 with photos or photographic possibilities. 
Photo stories, black and white or color. 10c, photos 
black and white $10, color $50. Acc. Query. 

Hometown: The Rexall Magazine, 8480 Beverly 
Bivd., Los Angeles 46. (Drugs) Fiction of general 
interest, with strong characterization, plots, and story 
interest, to 3,200. No trick endings. No articles at 
present. Sam R. Zaiss. $75-$100 a story. Acc. 

Lincoln-Mercury Times; Ford Motor Co., 3000 
Schafer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. Travel articles, U. S. 
or foreign, to 2,000. Black and white photos; trans- 
parencies. William D. Kennedy. Excellent rates. Acc. 
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The Milk Salesman, A. D. Walter Advertising 
Agency, 5405 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Articles 
500 words. Cartoons. A. D. Walter. Articles $5 
each, cartoons $5. Acc. Do not query. 

Modern Pharmacy, Parke, Davis & Company, De- 
troit 32, Mich. Articles 600-700 of interest to re- 
tail pharmacists; no soda fountain or gadget stories. 
Plenty of good photos with articles. A few cartoons. 
George A. Bender. 3c, photos $5, cartoons $15. Acc. 
Query. Copies of magazine available to prospective 
contributors. 

Nuggets, The Barnes-Ross Company, 19-25 N. 
Alabama St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. (A good-will pub- 
lication sponsored by various companies) Staff-writ- 
ten except for poetry. Uses 2-3 inspirational poems 
a month—maximum length 24 lines. Address Edi- 
torial Department. $3-$5 a poem. Acc. 

The Office Economist, Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. (Furniture and equip- 
ment) Articles 2,000-2,500 of interest to business 
management, particularly office managers. C. W. 
Simpson. 2c. Acc. Query. 

People & Ploces, 3333 N. Racine Ave., Chicago 
13. (Automobiles—published for the De Soto-Ply- 
mouth dealers) Seeks only picture stories of interest- 
ing people and places in the United States; photos 
must be at least 8x10 and have plenty of human 
interest. Ralph N. Swanson. Two weeks after Acc. 

Pictures, The Snapshot Magazine, Eastman Kodak 
Co., 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. Amateur 
snapshots, all subjects, black and white or color; no 
candid shots. Wyatt Brummitt. $5 up. Acc. 

Popular Homes Magazine, United States Gypsum 
Company, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. (Build- 
ing products) Very few finished articles; can use 
leads on good remodeling jobs and new small houses 
that use the company’s types of building materials— 
pays scouting fees and supervises its own photo- 
graphy. A few cartoons of top quality on home im- 
provement and family situations. Charles A. Way- 
man. Rates equal to those of the large shelter maga- 
zines. Acc. Query. 

Pure Progress (for service station dealers) and 
Sales Aids (for sales representatives), The Pure Oil 
Co., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. General oil 
industry articles; Pure service station success stories; 
inspirational salesmanship articles; self-improvement 
features. Photos—pin-ups, auto racing, Pure service 
stations. Cartoons with service station selling angle. 
W. F. Walker. Text rates available on inquiry, 
photos $10, cartoons $10. Acc. Query. 

Reporter (for foresters, loggers, etc.) and Timber 
Topics, (for contractors, highway officials, engineers, 
etc.), Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Tractor 
Division, Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. On-the-job 
stories 600-1,500 of construction, logging operations, 
road maintenance—with supporting photographs. Ap- 
plication shots of tractors, motor graders, etc. Edwin 
A. Francis. 5c, photos $3-$5. Acc. Query. 

Scope, The Upjohn Company, 301 Henrietta St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (Pharmaceuticals) Occasional free- 
lance articles 1,500-2,000 for the magazine's 
science and culture series, dealing with historical or 
cultural aspects of science of interest to the medical 
profession; may be accompanied by photos. Tim Rey. 
Rates open. Pub. No unsolicited material considered. 
“We will be glad to communicate with any authors 
of articles in our science and culture category and 
negotiate with them on a liberal basis for publica- 
tion rights.“ 

The Seng Book, The Seng Company, 1450 N. 
Dayton St., Chicago 22. (Furniture) Articles 500- 
2,000 on problems of retail furniture store opera- 
tion, sales training, advertising; photos to illustrate 
articles. Sales tips 100-300 (not acknowledged or 
returned). Cartoons with furniture store background. 
Garth Bentley. 2c up, photos $3, cartoons $5. Acc. 
Sales tips $2. Pub. 
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Service Beacon, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 246 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. True 
stories (illustrated) of Westinghouse dealers who 
have done an outstanding job on servicing Westing- 
house appliances (nothing on dealers primarily in 
radio or television business). Cartoons. F. P. Kaiser. 
2’ac, photos $5, cartoons $12.50. Acc. Query. 

The Sheffield Ladle, Sheffield Steel Division of 
.Armco Corporation, Sheffield Station, Kansas City 
25, Mo. Articles about the steel industry in gen- 
eral—Armco and Sheffield in particular. Few fillers. 
Few cartoons. Bob Crider. Pub. Query. 

Steelways, American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1. Popular human interest 
articles with black and white or color photos about 
the steel industry, steelworkers, and the industry’s 
contributions to the country—to 2,000 words but 
mostly 1,000-1,500. Some shorts. To $500. Acc. 
Query. Inventory is temporarily high. 

Telebriefs, Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Room 
1805, 208 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. No 
material purchased except cartoons using the tele- 
phone as an integral part of the gag; avoid refer- 
ences to alchol, sex, or bad telephone usage; avoid 
satirizing women. William W. Allen. Cartoons $35. 


Acc. 

Think Magazine, International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22. Gen- 
eral, scientific, sports articles 800-2,000. Short 
verse. Scenic photos. 10c, photos $7.50-$10. Acc. 

Tile and Till, Eli Lilly and Company, 740 S. Ala- 
bama St., Box 618, Indianapolis 6, Ind. (Pharma- 
ceuticals) Articles 750-1,500 slanted to the retail 
drug industry, with photos. J. W. Lansdowne. Query. 

Trained Men, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. Articles 1,500-1,800 on prob- 
lems of personnel, employment, training, supervision 
of workers, office management, upgrading methods. 
Floyd B. Foster. Rate according to merit, photos $3. 
Acc. Query. 

Wheels, ACF Industries, Inc., 30 Church St., New 
York 8. (Railroad car building) Articles 1,500 on 
railroad progress; 3-4 photos with each article. Car- 
toons on railroad car building only. Joseph W. Rice. 
4c, photos $2-$10, cartoons $15. Query essential. 

The Wooden Barrel, Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America, Inc., 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. Articles to 2,000 with 2-3 photos on the use 
of new wooden barrels and kegs in various indus- 
tries. Verse occasionally. Cartoons occasionally. 
1Yac, photos $6. Acc. Query desired but not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Youngstown Kitchens Builder News and Youngs- 
town Kitchens Merchandiser, Mullins Manufacturing 
Corporation, Warren, Ohio. No material wanted ex- 
cept cartoons slanted to functions of the publica- 
tions, copies of which will be sent to prospective 
— on request. John B. Byers. Cartoons $5. 

ec. 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


Everything you need at one address 
Prompt service — Market suggestions 
COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? CRITICISM at $1 per 1,000 


words tells you the truth about your story, how to fix it. 
Special attention to plot and characterization. 


GOT A GEM IN THE ROUGH? Then you need REWRITING. 
Your script polished, edited, put in professional shape. $1.50 
per 1,000 words includes typing. 


TYPING SERVICE. 60c per 1,000 words—with editing, 75c. 
The best bond, one carbon. 
Write me about your literary problems. 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338-A Sierra Madre, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. |! do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviotion, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


From THE PAN PRESS....... 


Devotees of adult reading will relish ‘‘THE SULTAN’S VIGOR 
AND OTHER STORIES” by Jack Feltz. Seven lively stories, 
including “immorality in Hollywood,” to delight the sophisti- 
cated. Send $2.00 for your copy today. THE PAN PRESS, 
5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt—Accurate Service 


60c per 1,000 words 
50c per 1,000 for book lengths 


Minor corrections. Postage, please. 


Alma M. Morgan 
R. R. 5, Peru, Indiana 


WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Phong, of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000 
word booklet: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING 
Earle C. Bergman 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


IF YOU HAVE WRITTEN A BOOK 


this ad may prove important to you. 


For you now have oa great decision to make. 


You can either mail your book in to the publisher’s office where it often waits for 
weeks in the slush pile, then is read by an anonymous, overworked reader—or you can 
cut the red tape and have your book handled by a qualified, responsible agent on an 


individual basis. 


In this respect, there are vital advantages to working with me. First, | give your 
book a thorough evaluation, based on what today’s market is buying. Second, when your 
book is ready to market | will give you a bona fide list, showing exactly what progress 


we are making, with names and dates of submissions. 


As | am in the most desirable 


section of the publishing district, | can submit in hours, and arrange personal contacts 


easily. 


If your book sells, | take my usual 10% commission and handle you in foreign 


markets through my European representative in Paris. 


So mail me your book today with the handling fee of fifteen dollars. 


It covers all 


costs of the evaluation and agenting. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 East 37th Street ° 


New York 16, New York 
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A Place for New Ideas: The Little Magazines 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


HE list of “litthe magazines” in Author & 
Journalist is the only one available in a 
writers’ magazine. It rounds out the first- 

rate coverage of markets which has distinguished 
Av] for so many years. 

In the October, 1952, issue. when I introduced 
the first list of little magazines, I had the oppor- 
tunity of stressing the importance and funct'ons 
of the littke magazines. Continuing the discussion 
somewhat more broadly at this opportunity, 1 
want to stress three matters which seem to me of 
great significance. 

First, the geographical location of these maga- 
zines. Whereas in the more commercial literary 
market, represented by the mass circulation maga- 
zines, we are used to heavy concentration of pub- 
lications in New York City, we find quite a dif- 
fering picture for the little magazines. Of the 
magazines listed in the market, only 27 are pub- 
lished in the state of New York: 8 in New Eng- 
land; 6 in the Middle Atlantic states other than 
New York; 21 in the South; 34 in the Middle 
West; 6 in the Southwest; 5 in the Mountain 
States; 26 in the Pacific Coast states; and 7 in 
Canada. 

This fact alone indicates the independence of 
the litthke magazines—their willingness to be dif- 
ferent from the usual. More important than this, 
however, is the fact that they demonstrate a 
serious literary interest in all sections of the na- 
tion, actively engaged in and supported with de- 
termination. I think this indicates at least some 
health for the culture of America. 

Second, the typical pattern of the little maga- 
zines. For approximately 15 years, the dominant 
kind of litthe magazines has been what may be 
called the “quarterly review.” In the quarterly 
review—represented well today by such magazines 
as the Kenyon Review, the Sewanee Review, the 
Hudson Review—we have a magazine which is 
devoted primarily to criticism; it will contain one 
or two pieces of fiction and a handful of poems. 
But a reaction has set in. Now almost every new 
addition to the ranks of the little magazines 
stresses the primary importance of publishing 
new creative material. This, too, may be taken 
as a sign of some health in our literary life. 


Third, freedom of expression in the little maga- 
zines. We live in a time in which freedom of the 
press has been greatly reduced by our national 
fears, and in which many artistic and intellectual 
leaders of the nation have been intimidated by 
the advice, “Keep your mouth buttoned up don’t 
talk.” This violation of most important American 
traditions is very painful and surely does great 
harm to our cultural and intellectual position in 
the family of nations. 

It is fortunate for us that the little magazines 
have been not entirely intimidated and that in 
them one may find at least a tiny hearing for 
new ideas. If they will seize the opportunity, 
these magazines have the greatest opportunity 
ever, to provide a most significant help to our 
ongoing national life. 


HIS list contains the names of magazines pub- 
lished only in the United States and in Canada. 
Writers who start publishing in these magazines 
might well remember that a number of compar- 
able magazines are published in England, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, France, and other countries. 


Following the address of the magazine in the 
list. an indication of content is indicated by 
letters, thus: P, poetry; F, fiction; C, criticism; 
A, non-critical articles. In such cases as payment 
is known to be made, however small, the indica- 
tion of content is followed by the word Pays. 


Accent, Box 102, University Station, Urbana, Ill. 
PFCA. Pays. 

Amateur Notes & Quotes, Calhoun City, Miss. 
Informal contests, etc. 
Amateur Songwriter, 900 Raritan Ave., Highland 
Park, N. J. For songwriters only. 
The American Bard, 9141 
Angeles 47, Calif. PC. 

The American Courier, 3921 E. 
Kansas City 27, Mo. PFC. 

American Poetry Magazine, 3039 N. 53rd St., 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. PC. 

The American Quarterly, Box 46, College Hall, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. CA. 

The American Scholar, Phi 
Williamsburg, Va. PCA. Pays. 

American Weave, 1559 E. 115th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. PC. 


Cimarron St., Los 


18th Terrace, 


Beta Kappa Hall, 


AN OPEN DOOR 


The religious press wants more of what most new writers 


have to give than does any other market: articles, stories, 
plays, at all age levels. Trains for yet larger, better paying 
fields. 

A nationally known, actively selling writer in this field, 
| hand tailor every assignment to win an editor's check. 
Low cost, earn-while-you-learn instruction and sales service. 
Agenting if desired. 

When enquiring enclose a short, typed, sample script 
with postage-paid return envelope. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 


180 East Phillips Bivd. 
Pomona, California 


STORY SITTER — TEACHER 


NELL MARTIN 
AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


“| have known Nell Martin for some 25 years. 
She has excellent editorial taste and literary ck- 
ground and, in my opinion, can do a splendid job 
of coaching a beginning writer who needs profes- 
sionol help.” —ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Novels to 50,000 


words $20. Longer rate on inquiry. I show you how 
to get results. 


494 Hudson St. 


critic — 


New York 14, N. Y. 
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The Antioch Review, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. PFCA. Pays. 

Approach, Rosemont, Pa. PFCA. 

The Archer, P. O. Box 3857, Victory Center Sta- 
tion, North Hollywood, Calif. PFC. 

Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. PFCA. 

The Beloit Poetry Journal, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wisc. PC. 

Black Mountain Review, Black Mountain College, 
Black Mountain, N. C. PFCA. 

The Blue Guitar, 1732 N. Maltman Ave., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. PC. 

eg Bridge, Box 340, RFD. 1, Eagle Creek, Oreg. 
PF 


Calamus, Box 258, Kulpsville, Pa. Work of sub- 
scribers only. 

The California Quarterly, 7070 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. PFCA. 

The Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley St., Toronto 5, 
Ont., Canada. PCA. 

The Canadian Poetry Magazine, P. O. Box 803, 
Postal Station B, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. PC. 

Candor, Dexter, Mo. PC. 

The Carolina Quarterly, P. O. Box 1117, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hil!, N. C. PFCA. 

The Chicago Review, Reynolds Club, Chicago 37. 
PFCA. 

Chromatomes, 807 Freeman Ave., Long Beach 4, 
Calif. PC. 

Chrysalis, 58 Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. PC. 

City Lights, 261 Columbus Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. PFA. 

CiV/n, 2374 Bercy St., Montreal 24, Canada. 
Content not known at this compilation. 

Climax, P. O. Box 907, New Orleans, La. Articles 
on the arts, “in the jazz tempo.” 


& ERRORS /— 
Are YOU mg these 


Submitting only to top-paying markets? 

Writing only in heat of inspiration? 

Ignoring the study of reader reaction? 
Overlooking traditional format? 

No dissecting of published material? 

Failing to do market research? | 
Neglecting salesmanship in submitting work? 
Incomplete, haphazard marketing? 

Take a step toward being professional and 
send postcard for FREE detailed “how-to” tips. 
WRITERS’ AIDS, Box 121, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


DO YOU HAVE A MANUSCRIPT? 


We need stories, novels and articles to sell to publishers. 
Established writers no reading fee. Beginners $3 for short 
scripts up to 3,000 words; $10 for novels. Commission 10%. 
We placed a best seller. 

MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
154 Nassau St.—Tribune Bldg. New York 38, N. Y. 


Write for 
NAYLOR COMPANY'S 
NEW 1954 CATALOG 


Texana — Western — 
Southwestern Americana 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 


P.O. Box 1838, San Antonio 6, Texas 


“Goodness, your handwriting is almost as hard 
to read as your book.” 


WHY NOT AIM HIGH? 

For Screen & TV. 18 years’ Studio Scripting. 
Prof. Editing, Revision, Criticism 
GHOSTWRITING A SPECIALTY 

Many stories filmed. Recent novel published. 

Why not yours? 
JESSICA FOX MAY 
5602 Fernwood Avenue 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 


Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 

KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


The Pan Press 


Publishers and Authors’ Representatives 


are interested in seeing manuscripts of all kinds, both for their own 


publications and for presentation to royalty publishers. 


THE PAN PRESS, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


OcroserR, 1954 
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HAVING HEADACHES? 


Kk: Complete diagnosis and recommended treat- 
ment for ailing manuscripts. Only $1 pays for a 
frank, helpful, friendly report on these rejected 
shorticles under 1000 words, or on 2 poems under 
30 lines. (Longer poems $1 each). Enclose stamped 
return envelope. No magic formulas, no cureall 
form letters, no pill-size memos. 


THE POETRY CLINIC 
P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
POETS: lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will rece've also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National oe: of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25c¢ a copy. 

$2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


BE A SUCCESSFUL POET 


Let this new approach to writing poetry help you. Clear, 
non-technical, designed to save you years of needless grop- 
ing. 96 pages. One dollar postpaid. 


GAIL BROOK BURKET 


2750 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 


If you're interested in selling your poems for children, send 
me $1.00 with each poem under 16 lines, or $2 for longer 
poems, and I'll revise and/or suggest markets for your 
juvenile verse. 

ELEANOR DENNIS 


Box 308 Conneout Loke, Pa. 


EFFICIENT TY?'NG SERVICE 
Manuscripts, letters, shori vies, 40¢ per thousand 
words. Will also type postals, poetry, envelopes. 


DOROTHY E. MARTIN 


R.F.D. 4 Westminster, Md. 


POETRY BOOKS $1469.50 


(First proof in 1 week. Dely. 30 days) 
Have your books published, not just printed. Novels, Re- 
ligious, Juvenile, County Histories, Children’s Books, etc. 
Best prices, Highest Quality. 900 titles, free ad in WILDFIRE 
MAGAZINE, National Advertising. For folder write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 


The Colorado Quarterly, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. PFCA. Pays. 

The Connecticut Literary Review, 1228 Meriden 
Rd., Waterbury, Conn. PFC. 

Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 10, Md. P. Magazine in annual volume form. 

Cornucopia, 463 W. 32nd St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 

The Country Poet, Sanbornville, N. H. PC. 

Cresset, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
PFCA. 

Dalhousie Review, Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
N. S., Canada. PFCA. 

Different, 79-14 7 St., Glen Oaks, 
Park, Long Island, N. Y. 

Discovery, Pocket 
New York 20. PFA. Pays. 

Dissent, 509 Fifth Ave., 
Against all totalitarianism. 

Doubt, Box 192, Grand Central Annex, New York. 
Topical and Fortean in interest. 

Echoes of West Virginia, 245 Sixth Ave., 
ington, W. Va. PC. 

Embryo, 1600 W. Broadway St., 


PF. 
Epoch, 252 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. PFCA 

Epos, Lake Como, Fla. P. 

Essence, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. PF. 

Experiment, 6565 Windermere Rd., Seattle 5, 
Wash. P. 

The Fair Monthly, 1533 W. Ohio St., Chicago 22. 
Work of contributors only. 

The Fawnlight, 430 S. Maywood, Ill. 


Floral 
630 Fifth Ave., 
16. “CA. 


Inc., 


New York 


Hunt- 


Louisville 3, 
Ky. 


Cornell Uni- 


19th Ave., 


The Fiddlehead, University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada. PC. 
Glen Oaks, 


Flame, 

Folder, 459 Third Ave., New York 28. PF. 

The Free _ Wilberforce University, Wilber- 
force, Ohio. 

Galley, P. o Box 190, North Hollywood, Calif. 

About little magazines only. 

The Georgia Review, 

Athens, Ga. PFCA. 
Goad, 734 Manzanita Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. PA. 
The Golden Goose, Box 383, Sausalito, Calif. 

PFCA. 

The Hudson Review, 439 West St., New York 

14. PFCA. Pays. 

117% Glen St., 


The Humanist, 
Ohio. PCA. Pays. 

The Husk, English Club of Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, lowa. PFCA. 

The Illiterati, 711 S. San Rafael Ave., 
2, Calif. PF. 

3020 Woodland Ave., 
Pp 


Floral Park, 


4 14 266 


University of Georgia, 


Yellow Springs, 


Pasadena 
‘Baltimore 15, Md. 


Index to Little Magazines, 2679 S. York St., 
Denver 10, Colo. Annual index of contributions to 
selected little magazines; no original mss. 

Inferno, P. O. Box 5030, San Francisco, Calif. 
PCA. 

Interim, 
PFCA. 

Intro Magazine, P. O. Box 860, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17. PCA. 


Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 


of their famous name brand products. 
This, ‘‘How to do it’ 
all—with a money-back-guarantee. 


The Danlan Company 


“Where to sell it’, ““Who will buy it’’, Guide, 
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THE JINGLE BOOM ISON Hop on the “gravy train’, you verse writers. 

MUSIC is not necessary—lIt’s the words that count (and pay off) in radio and TV commercials. 
The new “JINGLE GUIDE” (written by writer-performer of many currently popular jingles) 
now includes names and addresses of 46 major advertising agencies, buyers, and hundreds 


is One dollar—that’s 


New Canaan, Conn. 
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NATIONAL POETRY DAY 


This year more states and communities 
than ever before will observe National 
Poetry Day, October 15. It is not too late 
to make sure that the day will be observed 
in some way in your community—by general 
program, by talks in the schools, by empha- 
sis in the newspapers. 

Poetry has something for our age, as it 
has had for every age. Let’s make the pub- 
lic appreciative of it. 


Kaleidograph, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, 
P. 

The Kansas Magazine, Box 237, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. PFA. 

The Kenyon Review, Gambier, Ohio. PFCA. Pays. 

Lantern, 62 Montagu St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. PC. 
— Lyric, 301 Roanoke St., Christiansburg, Va. 


Manas, P. O. Box 112, El Sereno Station., Los 
Angeles 32, Calif. A. Liberal. 

Mark Twain ae 37 S. Gray, Webster 
Groves 19, Mo. 

Masses & 832 Broadway, New York 
3. PFCA. Marxist. 

Midland Poetry Review, P. O. Box 132, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. PC. 

Midwest Chaparral, 302 E. 12th St., Grand Island, 
Nebr. P. 

The Miscellaneous Man, 2738 Benvenue Ave., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. PA. 

Montana Poetry Quarterly, Box 19, Seeley Lake, 
Mont. P. 

Neo, 454 Boliver St., Canton, Mass. P. 

New Athenaeum, Lake Como, Fla. P. 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. PFCA. Pays. 

New Orleans Poetry Journal, 5902 Marshal Foch 
St., New Orleans 24, La. P. Pays. 

New Verse Magazine, 209 Madison St., 
ville, Wis. P. 

New World Writing, New American Library, 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22. PFCA. Pays. 

Northern Review, 2475 Van Horne, Apt. 5, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. PFCA. 

The Notebook, Lock Box 5804, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


PC. 

Olivant Quarterly, 29 Peachtree Pl., N. W., Apt. 
8, Atlanta, Ga. PFC. 

One, 232 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. PCA. 

The Oracle, 149 E. 61st St., New York 21. P. 

Origin, 68 Main St., Ashland, Mass. P. Does not 
consider unsolicited MSS. 

The Pacific Spectator, Box 1948, Stanford, Calif. 
PFCA. Pays. 

Partisan Review, 513 Sixth Ave., New York 11. 
PFCA. Pays. 

Patterns, Box 323, Glens Falls, N. Y. P. 

Pegasus, Box 1002, G. P. O., New York 1. PC. 

Perspective, Washington University P. O., St. 
Louis 5, Mo. PFCA. 

Phylon, Atlanta University, Atlanta 3, Ga. PA. 
Prefers interracial discussion. 

The Poesy Book, 51 Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio. P. 

Poetry, 60 W. Walton Pl., Chicago 10. PC. Pays. 

Poetry Book Magazine, 248 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn 
1S, 

Poetry Digest, 1228 Meriden Rd., Waterbury, 
Conn. PC. 
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MIM EOCRAPHING 


®WE OO BEAUTIFUL 
WORK,AND PROUD OF IT! 
SFINEST QUALITY, WHITE 
DAPER,GOOD LAYOUTS 
SORAWINGS AT SMALL 
EXTRA CO 

*PROMPT 
24 HOUR SERVICE 
ON REQUEST 

SGIVE US A TRIAL-SEND 
US YOUR ORDER TODAY 
®ASK ABOUT OUR NEW 
OFFSET DEPARTMENT 


ANGELES 19° “CALIF. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


More than 1000 authors—most of them new—were pub- 
lished, promoted and distributed through our unique plan. 
We can help you publish any type of book you've written 
—fiction, poetry, biography, religious. Write Today for 
Free, illustrated brochure, You Can Publish Your Book. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. A-50, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
In Colif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 


.. $4.50 

up TO 

15O MILES- OTHER 

AREAS, ADD 10% 


"OFFSET PRINTING, 
OUR LATEST 
ADDITION 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


HAVING TROUBLE? 


With that story? Tell you what I'll do. Send it to me with 
four dollars ($4.00) and I'll tell you how to fix it in 
language you can understand. I'll rewrite the first page, 
thereby giving concrete example of how it should be done. 

Twenty years in the writing field. Ghosting if you wish. 


C. C. (Doc) WAGONER 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S SERVICE 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with its world-wide 
clientele, is designed to meet every writer’s need. Con- 
structive criticism, collaboration and ghosting, supervised 
by a selling writer. We also offer the NUMERICAL WRIT- 
ING COURSES, a distinct new “= to learn by writin 
complete stories. Agency — Typing. Criticisms $1.2 
per M. Special rates 
. OSBORNE 


3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 


AUTHORS READY FOR COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
but who can't decide which Press to select or what Royalty 
Scale they are entitled to (209, 409 or the full 1009) be- 
cause they are paying the full cost of publication and pro- 
motion, we are specialists in this field and, by general back- 
ground and intensive experience, eminently qualified to offer 
authoritative advice. We guarantee to save you hundreds of 
dollars in Pee yew | costs, and get you the best royality 
terms, top-flight publicity agg nn and sales campaign. 

or free information 
SERVICE CONSULTANTS 
42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 7-5159 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your rawematerial. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park Box 57-A Florida 


ar WHOLESALE PRICES! 
100 «......§ 
250 ....... 
i000....... 
| | 
| 
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CAN YOU REASON? 


Consciously ond mechanically? with God’s five creative 
forces as YOUR RULE of reason and creation of BE- 
LIEFS as to (1) POSSIBILITY of DO(mineer)ing your 
beliefs iritto God's reality: and (2) PROBABILITY of 
motivating wills of God, man and animals to DO 
(mineer) IT for you, irresistibly and irrefutably, for 
SELF-REALIZATION of your desires. 

tdenry Ford did IT! King Solomon did IT, in 
Kings Ill. Jesus said, The Golden Rule... is 
the LAW and the prophets (as to what was to be re- 
vealed to man, for freedom, peace and MORE abund- 
ance, without preying upon the possessions and uses 
of things by others).’’ The author used IT in Los 
Angeles in 1928 to acquit Jose Salinas of an indict- 
ment for first degree murder after Salinas had con- 
fessed and signed and sworn to a statement that he 
had bought the .45 pistol the day before and that 
night had chased his victim ninety miles through the 
world famous San Fernando Valley, and then—had 
shat him ‘‘as fast as he could,’’ hitting him twice in 
the forehead, twice in the heart, once in the right 
elbow, exit shoulder, and the sixth, low on the garage 
door. There was no witness but the works spoke 
louder than his words. ! 

President F.D.R. kept a personal file of Johnson’s 
writings and used them to learn how to reason to 
create his beliefs, and especially that Gold Standard 
Money was dishonest and unconstitutional. The trial 
judges read them, and believed, and the U.S. Supreme 
Court took five cases for review and read, believed 
and stated that Johnson‘s ‘‘contentions were in sup- 
port of the U.S." U.S.S. Ct 79 Law Ed. 915. The 
logic, arguments and thinking of thousands of opposed 
lawyers sought to emasculate the U.S. The money 
changer believed and called the London Gold Con- 
vention to restore Gold Standard Money to the world. 
F.D.R. blew up that attempt with his message that we 
want only honest money. Then came Alger Hiss and 
Secretary of State Stettinius, with their United Na- 
tions, Fund and Bank, three super nations with juridi- 
cal powers to replace the Constitution of the U.S., as 
held in California Appellate Court, in Sui Fugii vs. 
California, April 24, 1950. Governor Earl Warren 
failed to appeal that decision, and now the Gold 
Standard by that decision is restored, by virtue of the 
U.N. juridical power to decide for itself what its power 
is!! Then F.D.R. died, and Harry took over. He read 
and believed, and ordered Secretary of State Stettinius 
to recess the U.N. Convention at San Francisco 
and come flying to Washington. There he accepted 
his resignation! Then he ordered Henry A. Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of Treasury, to fly to Washington, 
and there ‘‘accepted’’ his resignation! Two birds with 
one shot! 

We have a limited number of each of ten printed 
lectures, pamphlet form, by George Cornelius Johnson, 
our basic text of our $100 correspondence course, de- 
fining, analyzing and outlining for the first time in 
history, How and Why you can DO IT also, reason 
and create beliefs with the five God forces as YOUR 
rule of action for self-realization. We offer to mail 
you one each of these booklets as we have left when 
your order is received, for $3.00 postpaid for all. 
Don‘t expect to get in one reading what the wiseacres, 
scientists and philosophers have failed to behold 
throughout the ages. If not satisfied in 20 days after 
receipt, return for refund of $3.00, keeping booklet 
8 on HOW TO ASK FIVE QUESTIONS TO GET ALL 
ANSWERS to every problem in creation, as our gift 
to you. Jesus said, ‘He that hath (this knowledge 
and understanding of IT) to him shall be given MORE 
abundance, and he that hath not . . .”’ For effective- 
ness you too must, and can, use this mystery of the 
Kingdom of God, which Jesus taught secretly to His 


disciples. 
"REASONING MIND FOUNDATION 
2109 Rome Drive Los Angeles 65, California 
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The Poetry Hour, 3020 Oliphant St., San Diego 
6, Calif. P. 

Prairie Schooner, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
8, Nebr. PFCA. 

Prairie Wings, Box 3, Williston, N. Dak. P. 

PS (Poems and Stories), 2679 S. York St., Den- 
ver 10, Colo. PF. 

Quarterly Review of Literature, Box 287, Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. PF. 

Quarto, School of General Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27. PFCA. 

Queens Quarterly, Kingston, Ont., Canada. PFCA. 

Quicksilver, 4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 5, Tex. 

Reality, P. O. Box 108, Old Chelsea Station, New 
York 11, N. Y. A. Art matters. 

Recurrence, P. O. Box 9384, Sanford Station, Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. P, rhymed. Pays. 

Reflections, Box 145, Hartwick, N. Y. PC. 

Renascence, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. CA. 

Resistance Magazine, Box 208, Cooper Station, 
New York 3. PA. Philosophic anarchism. 

Retort, Bearsville, N. Y. PFA. Philosophic anar- 
chism. 

Scimitar & Song, Jonesboro Heights Station, 
R. F. D. 7, Sanford, N. C. P. 

Section Eight, 12 Belvidere St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


P. 

Sewanee Review, University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. PFCA. Pays. 

Shenandoah, Box 722, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va. PFCA. 

Simbolica, 3330 Buchanan St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5, Texas. PFCA. Pays. 

The Sparrow, 111-13 38th Ave., Corona 68, New 
York. PCA. 

Starlanes, 1558 W. Hazelhurst St., Ferndale 20, 
Mich. P. 

The Step Ladder, Knox College Library, Gales- 
burg, Ill. PFCA. 

The Struggle, 40 Darcy St., Newark 5, N. J. 
Radical, individualistic thought. 

Studio News, P. O. Box 284, Friend, Neb. PCA. 

The Stylus, 2519 Madison Ave., Granite City, 
I1!. Amateur writers, brief contributions. 

Talisman, Apt. 203, 15 Hawthorne Way, San 
Jose, Calif. PFCA. 

=e Hands, 1900 S St., N. W., Washington, 

Toward Magazine, 2508 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley 
2, Calif. PFCA. 

Trace, P. O. Box 1068, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Solely about little magazines; best continuing list 
available. 

Transformation, 38 E. 57th St., New York 22. 
A. Graphic arts. 

United Nations Poetry Journal, Box 144, Balti- 
more 3, Md. Work of subscribers only. 

University of Kansas City Review, University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. PFCA. 

Variegation, P. O. Box 9384, Sanford Station, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. P, free verse only. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Char- 
lottesville, Va. PFCA. Pays. 

Voices, Box C, Vinalhaven, Maine. PC. 

Western Humanities Review, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. PFCA. 

Western Review, State University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa. PFCA. Pays. 

Westminster Magazine, Box 7142, Station C, At- 
lanta, Ga. P. 

Wildfire Magazine, 3233 McKinney Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. P. 

Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. PCA. 

Zero, 138-52 Elder Ave., Flushing 55, N. Y. PF. 
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From. Editors’ Desks 


[Continued from Page 7} 


Western Ski Trails, 125 Civic Business Center, 
550 Mercer St., Seattle, Wash., is in the market 
for articles and fiction relevant to skiing in gen- 
eral, and of the region from the Rockies west in 
particular. Needs range from filler features of 
1,000 words to feature articles and stories to 10,- 
000. Skiing cartoons and photographs will also be 
considered. Payment will be made “at current 
rates,” announces the editor, Dick Wynne. 

Av] 

The Tropical Fish Magazine is devoted to 
tropical fish in the home aquarium. It is inter- 
ested in articles, including personal experiences, 
related to this hobby. Sample copies of the maga- 
zine are available to prospective contributors. No 
pavment is made for manuscripts. Address Estelle 
Mason, 154 Beaumont Ave., Newtonville 60, 
Mass. 

Av] 

Zondervan Publishing Company, 1415 Lake 
Drive S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich., is seeking 
devotional programs for women’s groups—songs, 
poems, special numbers, prayers, and a talk of 
1,000-1,500 words. Material should be “strictly 
evangelical and Bible-centered with emphasis on 
the practical side of Christian living.” Material 
is sought up to December 31. Payment is 114c a 
word on publication. 

Av] 

Recreation, the magazine of the National Rec- 
reation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, is in the market for articles, photographs, and 
cartoons relating to community recreation, but 
does not pay for material. Address Dorothy Don- 


aldson. 
Av] 

Savior’s Call, St. Nazianz, Wisc., is no longer in 
the market for general material. The editor, the 
Rev. Dominic Giles, S. D. S., plans in the future 
to devote the magazine solely to the apostolate of 
Priest’s Day, the participation of the laity in the 
work of the priesthood. 

Jewish Exponent, a weekly edited by Arthur 
Weyne at 246 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., ex- 
presses special interest in material of a ‘personal 
Jewish experience nature—actual incidents or 
slightly fictional. Reminiscences in this vein are 
welcome. Payment is Ic a word on publication. 


MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
18 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writers Magazine 
Constructive, practical, prompt 
PROFESSIONAL criticism of MSS. Individualized 
PROMPT assignments for beginning and 
INDIVIDUAL advanced writers in courses. 
TRAINING FOR Persona! collaborations. Market- 
WRITERS ing Help. Reading and sales re- 
port on booklengths $5.00. 
Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, there- 
after 75c per 1000 words. Minimum $3.00. Write 
for information upon courses, collaborations. 
ALL MSS REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
P. O. Box 56-A Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


OF RHYTHM IN WRITING ] 


Author & Journalist has said: 

“A reasoned psychological and philosophic study of the 
creative process as exemplified in writing. The author is 
erudite yet at the same time practical and stimulating 
to the sincere writer.” The modus of creative mind, as 
successful writers have always understood it, has oy 
been so definitely, fully explained as now, in Rhythm in 
Writing. $1.00 postpaid. 

R. N. RISSER 
30 W. Boyaud Ave. 


Denver 9, Colo. 


bees WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed b y leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008. “Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
TING & GHOSTWRITING, All Form 
BOOK CONTEST $2. 000 IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dope. AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. MU 7-5690 


Markets For Your Book 


If you’ve written a book or are planning 
a book, you can’t afford to miss the annual 
list of book publishers, brought right up to 
date, in the November Author & Journalist. 


In addition this issue will contain an 
article by Gorham Munson, editor of Her- 
mitage House, giving an inside view of how 
a publishing firm operates and why manu- 
scripts are accepted—or rejected. 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby pubiica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 


DERRY SHORT STORY WRITING COURSE 


Six-months’ course—twenty-four weekly lessons—personalized 
help with everything you write. MAXIMUM 
HELP for beginning writers at MINIMUM COST. Write for 
particulars and terms. 


WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue Lynn, Mass. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . .. serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 


Room i28 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


TV vs. the Short Story 


We offer ten weeks intensive work in the 
technique of adapting your short stories for 
television plays. 


For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, N. Y. 


Neat — Accurate — Prompt 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
by college graduate with publishing experience 
50c per 1000 words 
Finest Bond Paper—Carbon Free 
No Charge for Minor Corrections 
ALBERT HALE 


41 Woodcliffe Road Lexington, Mass. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1954 Revised Course & Morkets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1590 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park Box 57-A Florida 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet formot. Send for free folder. . 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


You Can Write A Poem, by Gail Brook Burket. 

J. S. Paluch Co. 96 pages. $1. 

Anyone can write poetry if he really wants to 
and is willing to work at it. With this as her 
theme, Mrs. Burket, a widely published poet, 
gives as practical suggestions as can be found any- 
where. 

Starting with the idea for a poem, the author 
goes on to discuss language, the sound of words, 
rhythm, rhyme, patterns, titles—all in a simple, 
non-technical way. A unique and valuable feature 
is a list of nearly 100 questions for testng the 
merit of your poem. 

Beginners can learn the fundamentals from this 
book; more experienced poets can get a fresh 
approach. 


How to Get Your NAME IN THE Paper, by Benn 

Hall. Benn Hall Associates. 18 pages $1. 

A clearcut elementary manual on getting pub- 
licity in newspapers. It will smooth the path of 
anyone seeking to get news printed about himself 
or his organizations. 


ApbverTISING Layout, by William Longyear. 108 
pages. Ronald Press Company. $6.50. 

A beautifully illustrated volume in which a 
noted designer explains the theory and practice of 
creating effective advertising. Important to the 
writer or artist engaged in advertising; stimulat- 
ing to anyone concerned with communication. 


Your Story: Detail 


[Continued from Page 15} 


which he must work in his narrative. To that 
end, he ought first and foremost to know what 
he is writing about. 

As an example of poor detail selection, I re- 
call the recent case of a distinguished academi- 
cian and novelist who, wishing to set a scene in 
the country, sent his characters, who were child- 
ren, out to kill crows with slingshots, a feat they 
accomplished easily. Any reader from the coun- 
try, at all familiar with crows, would recognize 
the false note; killing crows is difficult to do at 
best, for they are canny birds; killing them easily 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried ‘systems,’ ‘‘plans,’’ ‘‘courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. 


record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


GEORGE KELTON 


and puts you under no obligation. 


MALIBU 1, 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working 
Here is a 


CALIFORNIA 
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with slingshots is next to impossible, and the 
novelist succeeded only in demonstrating a bad 
example for writers in poor detail selection which 
made for incredible incident and weakened his 
scene and story. 

All too often writers tend to introduce ex- 
traneous details, which have not even an indirect 
bearing on the story in progress, but are intro- 
duced only to satisfy some whim of the author's. 
“This is too expensive a luxury for any writer to 
indulge in. The details ought to be an integral 
part of the narrative, not mere decorative effects. 
A reader does want to know something of the 
characters of a story, something of the setting, 
but the details selected to give him what he wants 
in this regard need not be comprehensive, but 
only of sufficient number and variety to enable 
the reader to fill in from his own imagination, or, 
failing imagination, from his experience. For, 
though some readers do not have sufficient imag- 
ination to help them read, each has a certain 
fund of experience which takes its place. 

To the end that he means to tell as interesting 
a story as possible for his talent, a writer must 
bend every effort to see to it that the details he 
selects contribute to and enrich his story. Com- 
pare, for instance, the detail selection in such 
of my own stories as “Geese Flying South” and 
“Buck in the Bottoms,” both widely reprinted in 
textbooks for secondary schools and colleges, with 
the almost lavish details in most of my novels. 
It is a revealing fact that the details of the short 
stories came effortlessly, without conscious 
thought, interlocking with the narrative like 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle being fitted into place, 
while those of the novels were given overmuch 
time and hence occupy overmuch space. 

Detail selection ought not to occupy too much 
of a writer’s conscious time. The right details are 
entirely apt to come naturally if the writer keeps 
his eye on his story and recognizes any other 
aspect of his work as diversionary, for the details 
of such stories as “Geese Flying South” and 
“Buck in the Bottoms,” which were written in 
this fashion, are exactly right, and those of my 
novels are often far too many. A writer engaged 
in the writing of a story, who sees his characters 
and his setting vividly before his mind’s eye in 
advance of putting them on paper, will find that 
in most cases he is not likely to overwrite in de- 
tails, but to put down only enough of them to do 
justice to his people and his scene. And, neces- 
sarily, to his reader. And when the time comes 
to look at his manuscript with a critical eye, the 
writer who has cause to be sure of himself, will 
know by a kind of instinct only a creative per- 
son possesses, what is right and what is wrong. 

This is the second of a series of articles by Au- 
gust Derleth on how to judge one’s own manu- 
scripts. The first appeared in August. Another 
will be published in an early issue. 


Screen Credits 


By Haro_p GERARD 


For me no cinematic fame, 
No trumpet blares; no glory— 
Mine is that microscopic name: 
I only wrote the story. 


Ocroser, 1954 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,090, 75¢ per thousund; 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00; full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c fr page. Return postage 
with each ms. alease. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


THE SERVICE THAT IS “DIFFERENT” 


| show you how to write professionally. 
__ Together, we build your story 
into brilliance, originality and appeal. 
The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words. 
No waiting: work received today is read today. 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 


121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 


VLL RETURN YOUR MONEY 
IF MY CRITICISM DOESN’T HELP YOU 

Send your script, with a post-paid return envelope and the 
reading fee. I'll give you an honest, collaborative appraisal 
—helpfully and promptly—without scrawling on your ms. 
I'll prove that my Writers’ Collaboration Service is what you 
need. Note our rates: $2 up to 3,000 wds.; $3 up to 5,000; 
and 50c per 1,000 wds. thereafter. Try me! 


J. H. HOLDING 
384 Palisade Ave. Jersey City 7, N. J. 


Author of Juvenile Stories and Articles 
Published in 24 Youth Magazines will criti- 
cize Juvenile Material and Recommend 
Markets. Rates, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


M. L. HOPCRAFT 


Alameda, New Mexico 


You Can Make 
Extra Money Writing 
You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo- 
stories, news items with our help and so get fast checks 
and bylines. If you are sincere about writing for money, 
send for free illustrated details. Our money back guar- 
antee protects you. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. J Glendale, Calif. 
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~~ REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


For p-ots an 


. For Cnicago c'ass. 

MY SEVEN BOOKS 

1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) 

4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique). >i 

5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).. 3. 

6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 

7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50 from me 2.50 
For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail 

References: Who's Who In The Midwest 

MILDRED |. REID 


104 Prospect Ave Highland Park. Illinois 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satistactory service, 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stcries, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $!..5 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(Son Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stock 


5, Calitornio 
NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editurial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty yeais’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I heip writers make sales. 
I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
IES. Special courses in Short 

A Writing. Ghost-writing of 

books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


A Client Writes: 


“It seems, Mr. Kieran, you are the only agent who has 
sold for me. Others | have tried since have not sold one 
of mine. Also you gave me a new ending for ESCAPE and 
| sold it.’ So you others write me about your writings. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
Author's Agent, 1604 Vermilion, Danville, Ill. 


or coaching 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.” Manuscript 
criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 

ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . . . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Seaied particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Contests and Awards 


The Abram Leon Sachar Award is offered by 
B'nai B'rith for a significant unpublished crea- 
tive work of Jewish content. The award carries 
with it a prize of $1,000 and an agreement on the 
part of the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundations to 
cooperate in the publication of the winning 
manuscript by selecting it as a Hillel Library 
Edition volume. 

Manuscripts, galley proofs, or page proofs may 
be submitted on or before February 28, 1955. En- 
tries must be in English. 

Address the Secretary, Sachar Award Commit- 
tec, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundations, 165 W. 
St.. New York 36. 


Contests Previously Announced 


Atlantic Novel Contest. 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. Prize, $5,000. Closing date, January 15, 
1955. (Author © Journalist, March.) 

Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave.. 
New York 16, in conjunction with Boys’ Life, 
contest for boys’ novel. Prize, $2,000. Closing 
date, November 15, 1954. (Author & Journalist, 
August.) 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine Short Story 
Contest, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22. 
Twelve prizes, $1,500-$500. Closing date, October 
20, 1954. (duthor & Journalist, June.) 

J. B. Lippincott Fiction Prize Contest for 
Young Novelists, East Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. Prize, $2,500. Closing date, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1955. (duthor & Journalist, September.) 

Seventeenth Summer Literary Competition, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 132 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. Prize, $1,250. Closing date, Novem- 
ber 15, 1954. (duthor & Journalist, September.) 

Alan Swallow Poetry Book Awards, 2679  S. 
York St.. Denver 10, Colo. Prize, $250. Closing 
date, October 15, 1954. (Author & Journalist, 
September.) 

Swallow New Poetry Series Contest, 2679 S. 
York St., Denver 10, Colo. Prize, publication on 
royalty contract. Closing date, January 1, 1955. 
(Author & Journalist, September.) 

Writers’ Service Book Contest, 7 E. 42nd St.. 
New York 17. Prizes, $1,000 for fiction, $1,000 for 
non-fiction. Closing date, December 31, 1954. 
(Author & Journalist, March.) 

Writers’ Service Song Contest, 7 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Six przes, $500-$50. Closing date, 
December 31, 1954. (Author & Journalist, March.) 

Zondervan’s International Christian — Fiction 
Contest, 847 Ottawa Ave., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Three prizes, $4,000, $750, $250. Closing date, 
December 31, 1954. (Author & Journalist, March.) 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a THIS WEEK SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 
THIS WEEK with oa circulation of about 10,000,000 publishes the best short-shorts obtainable and pays the 
highest rates. This booklet shows what makes a This Week short-short tick. Stewart Beach, Fiction Editor 
of THIS WEEK, writes me regarding this booklet: ‘I read with a great deal of interest your analysis of a 


This Week short-short and | thought it was just right. 


| felt it was something of a classic . . 


“It will be 


mailed free to all writers seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
, commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
| tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
‘insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOF, & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Blidg., Topeka, Kan. F 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


NEW WRITERS’ SERVICE. SALABLE IDEAS, all fields. Over 
00 suggestions and advance dates. Current issue $1.00, 
check or — order. PEGS ‘N’ JOGGERS, Box 1385, 
New York City 8. 


YOUR PUBLISHED BOOKS, PLAYS, reviewed in THE DUKE 
OF NORMANDIE. Information free. Chanel Monaghan, 
236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, California. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS—"‘How to Use Your Subsconscious Powers.” 
Amazing book by professional hypnologist! $2.00—de- 
lighted or refund. we Newfoundland 12, N. J. 


BLUEPRINT AND WIRING | Plons for 5,000-worder. 
Corter-Ill, 1885 Glendole, 15, Colo. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on all subjects 
bought, sold and exchang 
Bargain List 10c. Smith iepouetion Exchange, 124 Marl- 
borough Rd., Salem, 


PEOPLE’S FAIR MAGAZINE, , tes | new quarterly, offers valu- 
able cash prizes each issue. Short stories, short shorts, 
poems, articles, jokes, etc., wanted. Send stamped, ad- 
_ envelope for details. Bessie Kyle, Editor, Shumway, 


$1.00. 


SENSE AND ACCENTS, o workbook for poets. 22 lessons 
and assignments for individual or club work. Sponsored 
and recommended by Terre Haute Poets’ Study Club. $1. 
Lucille Streacker, 2201 Berne Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 


MARKETS 

BIG CANADIAN market list, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Eight leading Canadian periodicals, current issues, $2.00. 
E. Jervis Bloomfield, 11 —— Ave., Toronto 3, Ontario. 


FREE FOLIO “Startling Unlimited Vacation Bc “No Mer- 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


' Subscribe Now und Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Street 


City & State - 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's Photes, 


3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13 


AUTHENTIC HISTORICAL Ozorks information. 


ex- 
settlers, Indians, Civil War battle fields. F. P. 


chandise, equipment. Unknown! Work home, sp 
Proven Successful! peta Carlsbad, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 21. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, Ry 4 Rage cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and cartoon ne Send for free sample 
Information Guide, 2776 Court, Lincoln, 

lebr. 


— 
FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 
SELL ALL YOUR WORK? Then don’t read about 
cost appraisal service on 24. THE POETRY 


MARKET LISTS! Back ansiber of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specializing markets are available, as long as they 
last, at 25¢ each postpaid. March, 1953 (Regional Maga- 
zines). December, 1953 (Business Publications). February, 
1954 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 1954 (Television). 
April, 1954 (Poetry, Including Light Verse). May, 1954 
(Comic Books). June, 1954 (Farm Magazines, Travel Mar- 

forea July, 1954 (Handy Market List). August, 1954 

(Greeting Cards, Plays, a September, 1954 
(Specialized Magazines). Send 25¢ each (coin or stamps) 
to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of 
Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kensas. 


SERVICES 


POETRY! WHY NOT set your poems to music? Complete 
simplified method, $12: .25. Free details. Cocard, Box 105b, 
Massapequa Park, New York. 


—_o— 
CONFESSION STORY PLOTS. $3.00 Each. Keenan, Confes- 
sion Story Teacher, Box 62, New York 63. 


OcToser, 1954 


Rose, Rogers, Arkansas. 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS under reasonable plan Send 
Big N tain Press, 2679 So. York, Denver io, 


Colo. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK $2.00. Returnable. 
Zinman. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 
CARTOONS, READY for submission, drawn on a" by 1 
heavy bond. Mailed flat with protection. $1.00. F. = 
ningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
EARN MONEY REWRITING news clippin: Fo - 
ticulars write Ralph Underhill, 


PERSONALS 


THE PAN PRESS worns writers to “SAVE YOUR EYES!” Our 
folio describes the natural method of pe eyesi 
without glasses. One dollars. _ Pan Press, 5880 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis. Send Name, birth- 
date, 50c. Melissa, Box 251, Atiantie City, N. J. 

FOR = EXCHANGE in Hob- 
bies, nclose stamp. rt Wareham, i35 w. 
Mitchell 4, Wis. 

GENUINE ITALIAN STYLE Recipes—Sausages, Roost-Beef, 
Pizza, Ravioli, Pag etti & oe 5¢ each, or all 
a for 50c. A. Palumbo, 3645 N. Neva Ave., Chicago, 


WHAT DOES YOUR BIRTH chart reveol? 
with three ae ond birth data, to vous 
Claremont, N. 


Name 
— 
questions, 
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Looking for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 

Booklet BB. 

It’s free. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book, 


Volume I, No. 11 


October, 1954 


Sells 300 Books At 
Author’s Autograph Party 


At an autograph party sponsored 
by The Book Shop marking the pub- 
lication of Jennie B. Gustat’s His 
Band Marches On, 300 local and 
nearby residents of Sebring, Flori- 
da, bought copies of the book, an 
amazing response for a town of less 
than 2000 population. 

The book tells of Peter Gustat, 
musician, beloved counselor of 
young people, and organizer of the 
high-school band. The youngsters 
of Sebring, and their music, became 
Mr. Gustat’s life work. With 
warmth and keen insight, 
Gustat has told her husband’s story, 
the story of what one fine character 
ean achieve in a small American 
community. 

In honor of Peter Gustat, and 
simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of His Band Marches On, the 
Mayor of Sebring proclaimed July 
14 as “Gustat Day.” 


Photo shows window display set up 
by The Book — Sebring, Fla., 
to tie in with pu lication of HIS 
BAND MARCHES ON. VANTAGE 
supplied posters and extra jackets 
for promotion, and advertised the 
book locally. 


Vantage Material Used By 
National War College 


As an aid in teaching its students 
the hard facts of international poli- 
tics, the National War College is 
distributing Chapter Two from 
America Faces World Communism, 
by Dr. A. T. Bouscaren, published 
by Vantage Press. The chapter is 
titled “The Geopolitics of World 
War III.” Chapters from the same 
book have already been reprinted 
in Magazine Digest and other pub- 
lications. The National War Col- 
lege is run by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for the training of high-level 
personnel in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and State Department. 


Vantage Expands World Distribution 
Facilities; Appoints Export Sales Agents 


New Vantage Catalog for 1955 
Is Now in Preparation 


Vantage’s 1955 Catalog, listing 
and describing all active titles, is 
now in preparation and should be 
ready for distribution to bookstores 
and libraries around the first of 
the year. The last catalog of 88 
pages went to every single book- 
store and library in the country, 
and resulted in heavy sales for 
Vantage authors. This is but an- 
other step in Vantage’s aggressive 
promotion program for its authors. 


U.S. Legislators Praise 
“Peace Through Freedom” 


Peace Through Freedom, by Na- 
hum Ben-Horim, recently published 
by Vantage Press, has evoked ex- 
cellent comment, especially from 
lawmakers. Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson, Colorado, says: “It ought 
to be ‘must’ reading for every 
American . .. ” Representative 
Emanuel Celler, New York, says: 
“What is stated therein is gospel, 
it seems to me...” Says Senator 
Guy M. Gillette, Iowa, “If we back 
freedom for all, as Ben-Horim pro- 
poses, we cannot but help win in 
Asia and elsewhere...” And from 
Frank Kingdon, noted columnist: 
“The ideals you express are above 
criticism . .. ” Ask for Peace 
Through Freedom at your book- 
store, Only $2.50. 


New York, N. Y.—In a move to 
keep pace with its growing list of 
titles, and with the increased de- 
mand for its books throughout the 
world, Vantage Press has appoint- 
ed Acme Code Company of New 
York to handle the distribution of 
all Vantage books throughout the 
world, except Canada. 

In the Dominion of Canada, 
Vantage has excellent distribution 
arrangements with Ryerson Press 
of Toronto, largest and oldest pub- 
lisher in Canada. 

Acme Code Company is one of 
the leading distributors of books 
going outside the United States, 
and represents such American pub- 
lishers as McGraw-Hill, Little, 
Brown & Company, and Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Acme’s arrange- 
ments with Vantage Press should 
prove extremely valuable to Van- 
tage authors, especially those whose 
books might do well abroad, 

Right now, a few of the titles 
most in demand in foreign coun- 
tries are Hope and Help in Parkin- 
son’s Disease, by Dr. John C, But- 
ton, Jr., J Was An American Spy, 
by Sydney F. Mashbir, and y 
Mission in Life, by Eva Peron. 

As part of its promotion program 
with Acme, Vantage is preparing 
special literature for overseas dis- 
tribution, and for shipment to deal- 
ers in foreign nations. 

If vou are looking for a publish- 
er, and would like this type of serv- 
ice for your book, be sure to mail 
the coupon below for our free book- 
let. It consists of 28 pages packed 
with sound ideas for every writer 
who has written a book, but cannot 
get it published. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon. | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28) 


Yes, | am interested in having my book published. 
Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 


booklet explaining your plan. 


course. 


No obligation, of | 


e* 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


